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on Oil-Fired Heating 


“Tt’s been suggested to us that we 
consider going over to oil-fired heating. 
Would you say that oil has any y advantage over solid fuels?” 

“ Of course. An oil- burning installation is clean, reliable, automatic, labour- 
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Science and The Priest 


ERNAN McMULLIN 


I 


CAN see the pastor of souls wince as he reads the title of this 
article on the cover of THE FURROW. Vague memories of scarred 
tables in a physics laboratory, of pulleys and motors and test- 
tubes and some kind of formula called ‘“‘Boyle’s Law,” still float 
round in the back of his mind. But science is to him no longer 
something real, like a church debt or a flourishing sodality. What, 
indeed, can science have to do with the average priest, with the 
man who offers sacrifice, confers sacraments, counsels the distressed, 
instructs converts, administers schools, organises “drives” . . ? 
The men of Galilee whom Christ chose as His first priests were not 
men of science; their mission was made to depend only on their 
knowledge of, and love of, the things of God. The wisdom of the 
world they set at naught; science formed no part of their message. 
Indeed, the very people among whom God chose to become flesh 
were (as Professor Hoyle has recently been reminding us) quite 
untouched by, perhaps even hostile to, the science of their time. 
How can we, then, find grounds for defining a relationship, other 
than one of indifference, between priest and science? It is true that 
some priests are called to devote their energies professionally to the 
teaching of science to reluctant secondary school students. A few 
may laboriously master some corner of the scientific domain, and, 
to the incredulous surprise of their former classmates, forsake the 
humanity and grateful warmth of parochial work to live out their 
lives digging in their small and (to outside eyes) cheerless acre. 
One or two may even co-operate in the pushing back of the frontiers 
of knowledge, like a Copernicus in astronomy, a Callan in physics, 
a Mendel in biology, a Schmidt in anthropology. But these will be 
regarded by their fellow-priests as ‘queer cases”; their lifework 
will seem quite alien to the uncomplicated world where people are 
baptized and shriven and married. ‘“‘Why did he become a priest?” 
someone is sure to say, “surely he could have done that kind of 
work just as well as a layman?” Men such as these live in a special 
relation with science, but they form (as we shall see) an essential 
part of the overall pattern which ought to link the Church’s 
priesthood with the systematic disclosure of the secrets of God’s 
creation. 
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This essay will fall into two parts. In the first, we shall be concerned 
with the historic relations that have held between priests-in-general 
and modern science. (By “‘science’? we mean natural science 
principally; but much of what we have to say will be applicable to 
“science” in its broader contemporary aspect also.) In the second, 
we shall ask what these relations ought to be today. 

But, first of all, it may be noted in passing that science is making 
some impact on priests, whether they like it or not, just as it is on 
everyone else. Thanks to science (or, rather, to its technological 
applications), the priest eats foods his ancestors never knew; he is 
cured by drugs that appreciably prolong his life (if he lets them); 
his house is lit by a strong sure light that Aquinas, poring over his 
illegible manuscripts by candlelight, would have envied; the long 
evenings pass quickly in front of the still-magic TV screen; in 
vacation-time, he can (and often does) drive furiously from one 
place to another and get to know the far corners of the earth. The 
methods of his apostolate are changing too, though more slowly. 
He can make the rounds of his parish by telephone. He can extend 
his preaching far beyond the confines of church walls by way of 
the potent media of mass persuasion our communications-conscious 
century has dreamt up. He can, if he wishes, make use of the relevant 
findings of psychological science and of psychiatry in his dealings 
with the troubled people who seek his advice; when he cannot 
help them himself, he can, at least, identify the sort of specialised 
aid they require. And so on. . . . In general, the priest bas not been 
slow to make use of science, but it is not of this that we are to treat. 


Il 


It is a striking fact, and one often commented on, that the average 
priest’s underlying attitude towards the whole enterprise of theoretic 
science is quite likely to be one of hostility. He is the inheritor of a 
sad tradition of misunderstanding and misjudgment in this matter, 
one which goes back more than three centuries to the period in 
which physical science, as we know it, was beginning to take shape. 
The Church’s rejection of Galileo marked a moment of grave 
decision. Galileo fought for the freedom of natural science from 
theological control; in his eloquent Letter to Castelli, he argues 
that “the authority of the Sacred Scriptures has as its sole aim to 
convince men of those truths which are necessary for their salvation. 
. .. But that the same God who has endowed us with senses, reason 
and understanding, should not wish us to use them and should 
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desire to impart to us by another means knowledge which we have 
itin our power to acquire by their use—this is a thing which I do 
not think I am bound to believe.”’ He was right, of course, but the 
theologians were not going to be easily convinced of it. Their 
supervisory competence in matters physical had too long gone 
uncontested for them to take kindly to a man who warned them 
bluntly that ‘‘professors of theology should not arrogate to them- 
slves the authority to decide on controversies in professions they 
have neither studied nor practised.” Forgetting the caution of 
Augustine, who had written that “the Holy Spirit did not desire 
that men should learn things (from the Bible) that are useful to no 
one for salvation,” ignoring the lesson of Aquinas, whose successful 
dforts to establish the autonomy of philosophy had met with 
vehement opposition from the Augustinian theologians of his day, 
they declared that the theory that the earth moved was formally 
heretical. This was equivalent to outlawing the upstart new science 
of the ‘‘mathematicians”’; it was, in fact, a declaration of war, and 
it came, be it noted, from the side of theology. 

It is easy to find excuses for the theologians. The die-hard 
Aristoteleans whom Galileo had confounded were the ones who 
actually initiated the campaign to have the novelties declared 
heretical. As the denunciation to the Holy Office phrased it, the 
Galileans ‘‘were treading under foot the entire philosophy of 
Aristotle which had been of such service to scholastic theology”’; 
strong measures of repression were therefore demanded by the 
beleaguered philosophers, who were, as Galileo wryly put it, “‘unable 
to withstand assault on their own.” In addition, the theologians 
themselves had been growing increasingly sensitive about questions 
involving the interpretation of Scripture; the Protestant challenge 
had made them much less receptive to developments in the notion 
of inspiration than their predecessors had been. The Church’s 
reaction to the seventeenth-century crisis was thus very different 
from her reaction to the very similar crisis in the mid-thirteenth 
century, when Aristotle’s novel views in physics and psychology 
seemed to threaten the intellectual foundations of Christendom. 
That Galileo failed in his attempt to provide a way for the Church 
to assimilate the new learning where Aquinas had succeeded, is 
not so much an indication of a difference between the two men 
(though Galileo with his searing polemic stirred up a fierceness of 
personal opposition that the serene Aquinas never had to contend 
with) nor between their aims, as it is an indication of the failure 
of nerve that followed the Counter-Reformation, a failure which 
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all but paralysed intellectual initiative in the Church for two 
centuries. 

Physical science had not originated in the East nor in the Arab 
world, where mathematics and technology were already relatively 
advanced, but rather in the Christian West, whose belief in the 
orderliness and “‘creatureliness’’ of the universe encouraged a 
constructive and theoretical approach to the problems of nature. 
In the early growth of this science, bishops like Grosseteste, Albert 
of Saxony, Oresme, priests like Albertus Magnus, Bradwardine, 
Buridan, had played a decisive part. In Galileo’s own day, the 
contributions to science of priests like Copernicus and Mersenne 
were known to all; indeed Galileo’s strongest support came from 
priest friends like Foscarini, the Carmelite provincial; Castelli the 
Benedictine professor of philosophy; Ciampoli, secretary to Urban 
VIII; Dini, archbishop of Fermo. ... But within a generation all 
this had changed. The “‘nihil innovetur’? had sounded and the 
intellectual forces of the Church were gradually withdrawing from 
the fields of secular learning which they had commanded for so long, 
back to the safe-seeming fortifications of a tried-and-true tradition- 
alism. For the next two hundred years scarcely a single theologian, 
philosopher, or scientist, of the calibre of a Cajetan or a Copernicus 
would appear behind those fortifications; their place had been taken 
by the preacher and the casuist. During the time when the “modern” 
mind was being moulded by intellectual giants like Newton and 
Leibniz and Kant, the Church was voiceless and intellectually 
almost impotent; she could take no part in the directing of the flood 
of new ideas. The age of Newman and Mercier and Lemaitre was 
still a long way off. 


Ill 


But this unhappy history is only one of the causes of the latent 
hostility between scientist and Catholic theologian that sometimes 
breaks out into open warfare even still. In England, the national 
Church had at first greeted the new science rapturously, seeing in 
it a wonderful manner of discovering (in Robert Boyle’s phrase) 
“the footsteps and impressions and perfections of the Creator,” 
of scrutinising “‘the vast library of Creation’ (John Ray). But 
nagging doubts soon arose: did not the new physics lead to a 
mechanistic world-view which was incompatible with belief in the 
Christian God? And so the Anglican virtuosi began to feel themselves 
on the defensive against allegations like that of promoting atheism 
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(Bishop Bentley’s reproach against Newton); they set to writing 
treatises like The Darkness of Atheism Dispelled by the Light of 
Nature (Charleston) and The Wisdom of God Manifested in the 
Works of Creation (Boyle). These works tried to provide a rational 
basis for a belief in God which would be acceptable to scientists; 
they searched for ‘“‘such principles as might work with considering 
men for the belief of a deity’? (Newton in a letter to Bentley). But 
their natural religion, with its emphasis on physical law and design, 
took little account of the supernatural side of the Christian message; 
instead of shoring up Christianity, it soon began to displace it. 
As a recent writer puts it, “although their absorption in natural 
religion and the external manifestations of divine power did not 
dispute or deny any specific Christian doctrine, it did more to 
undermine Christianity than any conclusion of natural science 
ever did’? (Westfall). 

In the century that followed, Anglican theology was buried in 
the deist landslide. The Watchmaker God of the Newtonian machine 
(who had to intervene in the universe to keep planetary systems 
stable) became less and less believable as time wore on and scientific 
explanation was seen to be total in its own order. We do not need 
the hypothesis of God in physics, as Laplace explained patiently to 
Napoleon. Nor do we need it in biology either, as Darwin’s century 
was soon to discover. The diversity of species, the marvellous 
intricacy of organisms, the adaptation of living being to environment, 
all these and many other striking facts about the living world, 
which had formerly been thought to be explicable only in terms of 
special Divine interventions, now appeared as natural corollaries 
to the all-embracing scientific concept of evolution. But the Anglican 
Church felt that the time had come to make a stand (other Protestant 
groups like the Baptists were later to come to the same decision), 
and so they joined battle with the “‘atheist’’ defenders of the new 
theory, Huxley, Haeckel, Tyndall, and the rest. History repeated 
itself—except that the Anglicans lacked the canonical sword 
Galileo’s opponents had been able to wield—and the results were 
just as disastrous as before. 

And so, both ways were tried. The Catholic Church, after an 
auspicious start, lost confidence and treated the new science with 
suspicion as a potential competitor of theology. This led to the 
virtual ruin of science within the Church and to a near-rupture of 
the harmonious, but always precarious, balance between faith and 
natural reason which had prevailed since the time of Aquinas. The 
Anglican churchmen welcomed the new science as a helpmate for 
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theology; but it ultimately proved a Trojan horse to them. This is 
the background we have to keep in mind when talk of the “conflict” 
between science and religion comes up, as it so often does. It will 
be seen that the tension is mainly due to two factors, past efforts 
of theologians to regiment science and to extend their competence 
considerably beyond its proper limits, and the growing “‘Caesarism” 
of science which seems to explain everything and to make super- 
natural modes of thought appear hopelessly old-fashioned. The 
attitude of priests towards science has been strongly affected by 
these factors; the peculiar combination of bad conscience and 
inferiority complex they can give rise to is vividly illustrated, for 
example, by the dicta about science and scientists that one sometimes 
finds in the less intellectual sections of the American Catholic press. 

There is a real problem to be faced here. Science has un- 
questionably encouraged the spread of irreligion. Are we then to 
retreat from it, as some leading Protestant and Jewish thinkers 
(Barth, Tillich, Buber) seem to advocate? Are we to set it over 
against religion as an alien and hostile fact, or are we to incorporate 
it in our world-view as part of that total intelligibility given to 
man alone to discover in God’s universe? In the second half of this 
essay, we shall try to see very briefly, first, what the Christian’s 
answer must be to this, one of the most imperious challenges he 
faces today, and second, what attitude the priest in particular 
should typify on account of his special position within the Mystical 
Body. 


1V 


Does the advance of science pose a threat to the Christian’s 
theological understanding of the universe? To answer this, we must 
see something of what is meant by “‘explanation.’’ There are 
different orders, or levels, of “‘explanation”’: scientific, philosophical, 
theological. Each proceeds in a different way to ‘“‘explain’” the same 
thing; each has, if you will, a different notion of what constitutes 
“explenation.”’ For one, the death of a dog will be “explained” in 
terms of a virus; for another, it will be ‘‘explained”’ in terms of matter 
and form; for the third, it will be ‘“‘explained” as part of God’s 
plan. Now the exponent of one of these modes of explanation is 
quite liable to regard the other modes as being trivial or even 
spurious. For instance, the scientist may protest to the theologian 
(in the manner of John Wisdom): “‘your statement, because it would 
explain anything, explains nothing.” And neither does it—in the 
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scientific sense of the word (which requires that an explanation be 
specific in order that it may be verified experimentally). 

But this objection will not be taken seriously by anyone who has 
first grasped the difference between these quite diverse ideals of 
“explanation” and has then satisfied himself of tne legitimacy of 
each. Furthermore, each of the orders of explanation is 2zutonomous 
and—in principle, at least—complete in its own domain. (This can 
be shown by an analysis of the methods of procedure each follows.) 
This means, for example, that there can be no question, strictly 
speaking, of science’s coming across “something it can never 
explain.”’ Science is capable of explaining any physical phenomenon, 
according to its own sense of the word “‘explain.”’ (In the rare event 
of a strict miracle, such an explanation would be basically incomplete 
because of the intervention of a causal factor which could not be 
experimentally established or controlled.) 

These points are understood a good deal better now than they 
used to be. It was once assumed that each kind of being (a stone, 
a gnat, a star) was fashioned separately by God; this implied that 
the only explanation of why they were as they were was a theological 
one. The theory of evolution has shown this to be false. We can 
now see a continuous line cf descent from the primitive nebula 
almost to man himself. Science has found the laws by which the 
stars evolved; we know why the earth is the sort of planet it is; 
we know a little, at least, of what brought about those genetic 
changes which produced more and more complicated animal 
nervous systems until finally one may have been sufficiently developed 
for God to infuse into it the breath of rationality. 

It is a majestic picture that science here presents us, one after the 
heart of Augustine, who saw the whole plan of God’s creation 
contained germinally in the original desolation. God is not 
“intervening”? at every moment as the Platonic teleology and 
Aristotelean physics of the mediaevals led them to assume He was. 
God is transcendent; He is no demiurge or watchmaker. His 
creation and conservation are one and the same, timeless and 
all-wise. There are no last-moment additions to His plan: everything 
is allowed for in the original blue-print. 

Science now begins to emerge as an essential component in our 
understanding of God’s plan. Man is still the pivotal point in the 
universe; the scientist realises better than most that the rationality 
on which science depends can be found only in a single creature, 
and that this creature alone has the incredible power of encompassing 
the universe in the sweep of his mind, of becoming “potentially all 
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things,”’ in Aquinas’s happy phrase. The whole history of the world 
has led up to this creature then. The Aristotelean of Galileo’s 
great Dialogue objected to the vast empty spaces between planets 
and stars in Copernicus’s model of the universe as “‘vain and 
superfluous,” because they did not serve man. Galileo’s spokesman 
tartly replied that it is not for us to say what is vain. Nowadays we 
can answer this objection even more effectively. No longer is man’s 
key role as the “‘crown of the universe’’ to be ensured by the crude 
device of making his dwelling its physical centre. We can understand 
that enormous spaces are necessary if somewhere, by the ordinary 
laws of physics, planetary systems are to appear. We can appreciate 
the fantastic time-scale that will be required if on one of those 
planets and incredibly improbable complex grouping of atoms is to 
occur, and a new kind of matter which will have the power of 
adaptation and development is to appear. We can realise the 
profusion of living creatures that must try their luck in the struggle 
for existence, in order that some day one of them may be found a 
suitable abode for an immortal spirit. The advance of science does 
not therefore involve any lessening in the plausibility of the 
theological ways of thought, if it be properly understood. On the 
contrary, it notably deepens our theological appreciation of the 
grandeur and nobility of God’s plan for man and the universe. 


The work of the scientist takes on a special significance within 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition. Only here does one find the notion 
of creation, of the universe as God’s handiwork; it is this, indeed, 
that constitutes the specifically Christian contribution to meta- 
physics, as Pieper has so often stressed. If, then, we maintain that 
science is disclosing, in some sense however oblique, the hidden 
structures of the real, it follows that the scientist is giving his 
fellow-man a new insight into the intelligible imprint that God has 
left upon His works. It is true that some have held that science 
tells us nothing of real structure: it is to be regarded, they say, 
simply as a convenient way of cataloguing phenomena. This was 
Bellarmine’s contention against Galileo, and it echoed a distrust 
of the “‘mathematicians’’ common at that day among philosophers 
and theologians. It is the view of modern positivism too, a view 
which, paradoxically, through the in many ways disastrous influence 
of Duhem, has tinged the whole of contemporary Catholic thinking 
on the philosophy of science. Though possessing a certain plausibility 
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in the context of descriptive theories of motion, this view is utterly 
and demonstrably inadequate as an account of what science in 
general is doing, and it makes the scientist either a mere collector 
of curiosities or else a technologist. 

Having firmly elected for science as a realist project, we can 
begin to see the true dignity of the scientist’s vocation. It is he who 
is charged to interpret the book of Nature in which the Word of 
God reveals Himself no less surely—though much less clearly— 
than in the Bible. What the scientist finds is what God Himself 
has put there, the intelligible structures that are the proper object 
of man’s God-given intellect. Next to love of God and neighbour 
in the scale of values governing those spiritual activities which make 
us the “image of God,” comes intellectual understanding. And 
foremost among the goals of that understanding is the scientific 
grasp of the created world which God has designed as the object 
of man’s sensory powers. If we are to prepare for eternal life by 
the development, both natural and supernatural, of our faculties 
of intellect and will, it is clear that scientific research is among the 
highest of natural activities, one which every Christian should hold 
in the most profound esteem. 


VI 


It has often been said that Catholicism is lacking in a theology 
of the temporal order, that its other-worldliness and preoccupation 
with the absolute have made it dilatory in evolving a true humanism. 
That there is an element of truth in this allegation cannot be denied; 
and Catholic thinkers, like Maritain, Thils, Dondeyne, Mouroux, 
have been trying hard to remedy the fault. They have sought to 
validate proximate temporal ends for man. Among other things, 
they point out that man is being more and more liberated from his 
slavery to matter (to disease,. hunger, climatic extremes, exhausting 
labour, and so on) by advances in technology. He has tapped sources 
of untold energy; he is about to conquer the barriers of space; the 
range of his brain is being enormously extended by intricate 
electronic calculators; he will soon be able to communicate almost 
instantaneously with any one of his fellow-men. His whole 
conception of work, of society, is gradually being transformed. 
Three hundred years ago, science scarcely touched the daily life of 
man; the range of his mind and body, the energies of which he could 
dispose, his-means of communication, were as physically limited 
as those of bis primitive ancestors. Today-man’s whole relation to 
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the universe and to his fellow-man is changing at a pace few bave 
really grasped. And we are still only on the threshold of undreamt-of 
changes. Biology and psychology are at approximately the level of 
theoretical development that physics was in the time of Newton. 
What the next century will bring only God knows. 

There are two points of view among Christians regarding this 
upheaval. One is that technology is a “bad thing,” that it replaces 
God’s image by man’s in creation, that it is a manifestation of the 
“original sin’’ of man’s nature: his inordinate desire for knowledge 
and greed for power. This attitude (which has been defended by a 
small segment of U.S. Catholic writers, like Wilhelmsen and the 
INTEGRITY group) is partly Manichaean in origin, but is chiefly 
rooted in a “‘good-old-days” mentality which Catholicism somehow 
seems to foster among some of its adherents. The opposite view 
is that technology is man’s way of obeying God’s command to 
Adam to “dominate the earth’’; it “transforms matter by imposing 
upon it traces, as it were, of rationality, of spirituality, even of 
humanity” (Thils); in remaking the universe to the image of man, 
science brings it nearer the image of Christ too, thus helping it 
participate in its own way in the work of Redemption (Dubarle). 
It may even be (as D’Arcy, Malevez, and others suggest) that in 
transforming the earth, science is preparing for that “glorified 
earth” on which the resurrection of the body is to take place, and 
which will be entirely dominated by man. 

Be this as it may, it is certain, at least, that the technological 
transformation of the world is in itself good. But it unquestionably 
poses man with the gravest challenge he has ever faced. The more 
man’s capacities are magnified, the greater the dangers to which 
the weakness of his still-human nature exposes him and his world. 
It is imperative, then, that man’s spiritual growth should match 
that of his physical potentialities. It is not merely that he needs 
a new wisdom and a new restraint as he gains command of nuclear 
and genetic forces; it is not just that the terrible new capacity he 
possesses for dominating his fellow-man may turn his head, and 
put an end to freedom on the earth. It is above all the fact of 
knowledge, the feeling of omnipotent reach, that can make the 
mind of man so swell in its pride that it will set itself over against 
God. 

Here is where the Gospel message of humility and love can bring 
the needed remedy. The ascesis of knowledge preached by Christ, 
the value His life conferred on human suffering, remind us that we 
have in our hands the “theology of science’”’ we so desperately need. 
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The struggle which convulses the world today can, in a certain sense, 
be regarded as a conflict between two competing “theologies of 
science.”” One side assigns to science a messianic role in bringing 
about the millennium here on earth; secularists of the West and 
Communists of the East agree in making scientific progress the 
supreme norm for man. Christianity, however, sees its millennium 
elsewhere, and declares that prayerful union with God is more 
central to human destiny than is scientific research. Nevertheless, 
the latter has its place too. If the Church has not always in the 
past been sufficiently clear as to what that place precisely is, this 
is certainly not true any longer. The late Holy Father has shown 
himself acutely aware of the role that science is playing in the 
transformation of man and society. Many of his addresses are 
devoted to this problem; the competent way in which he sets about 
it has won the admiration of scientists everywhere. His chief message 
has always been: the scientific exploration of God’s creation is 
good, but it attains its full significance only when it reverently 
respects God’s overlordship; the technological transmutation of the 
universe is good, but it must be carried out in due subordination 
to the Gospel precepts of charity and justice. 


Vil 


What of the priest in all this? What we have said above was 
intended to guide Christians in general in their attitude towards 
science. But in this they need leadership, since it is so often a question 
of forming a new attitude. Priests, as the spokesmen of the Church, 
have a vital role to play here. They must first and foremost avoid 
giving the impression that science is irrelevant, or even inimical, 
to the great matter of man’s salvation. They must forego the luxury 
of superficial gibes at “‘the scientists.” They must preach, by word 
and example, the respect for learning which should distinguish the 
Christian. They must be the first to recognise the subordinate but 
characteristic values of the temporal order, within the framework 
of which human faculties have to develop. The world of Nature is 
God’s greatest natural gift to man; it surrounds him, bears him up 
and furnishes the principal sign in the natural order of God’s love 
for him. It is, thus, a mighty sacrament; the priest, above all others, 
must regard it with reverence and respect, and must try to 
communicate to men of science some sense of the grandeur of their 
vocation. 

In addition, there are some special reasons why a priest should 
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try to master some area of science thoroughly, or at least have some 
‘competence in the findings and methods of science in general. 
First, an acquaintanceship with science will help to give him a 
respect for evidence and for logical processes that will stand him 
in good stead in other matters. Two of the priest’s greatest 
temptations are emotionalism (the substitution of emotional appeal 
for rational cogency in his presentation of the Word of God) and 
dogmatism (an undue belief in his own infallibility). A scientific 
training is invaluable in helping him combat these. Not that scientists 
are never dogmatic. But a priest who is scientifically equipped is 
unlikely to be dogmatic in quite the same way as one who is not! 

Second, it is most important, as it has always been, that there 
should be someone in society in whom faith and reason join in 
pre-eminent fashion. The confidence such a person inspires cannot 
be over-estimated. When intellectual difficulties against the faith 
arise, the feeling that “‘there is someone who knows the answer” 
helps the troubled mind remain tranquil until it can itself see more 
clearly. Lay Catholic scientists play an increasingly important part 
as “‘confessors of the faith” in this regard. But the priest is still the 
man to whom the average Catholic looks for intellectual support. 
It is not so much that the layman needs someone to whom he can 
come with problems about evolution or psycho-analysis; it is 
just that he has a right to see in his priest an awareness of the 
broad lines of human knowledge, and a faith without credulity. 
For the science-oriented world in which we live, there are few things 
as important as the concrete demonstration that a man of faith may 
also be a man of science. 

ERNAN McMULLIN 

New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Apostolate of sacrifice 


If we do not nail ourselves to our cross, we will be but caricatures 
of Christians, and our apostolic work a sham, like a bunch of paper 
flowers. If, on the other hand, we take the decision to crucify 
ourselves we will reap a great harvest—that of the death of an 
old man, an egoist and lover of himself, and the birth of a new man, 
purified, young and happy. God is the happiness of our youth, of 
a youth that can shine with exceeding brilliance in the face of an 
aged man and be lacking in the faces of the young. 


—ALFREDO LOPEZ, Address to the Lay Apostolate Congress, Rome, 
1957. 
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The Priest and The Press 


MICHAEL O’NEILL 


O say that the Church in Ireland gets a good press must 

appear to some as a calculated understatement. Our national 

mass-circulation daily and Sunday newspapers give a prominent 
place in their columns and picture spreads to ecclesiastical activities 
of every kind—episcopal consecrations, pastoral letters, blessings 
of buildings, ordinations, professions, clerical obituaries. The list 
could be extended almost indefinitely. 

Our papers also give quite an amount of space to what clerics 
say. The priest is nearly always reported and editors are generous 
too in their invitations to priests to write in their papers. Religious 
subjects which require specialised treatment are more often than 
not treated by competent clerical experts. Priests review religious 
books, write about the Church in foreign lands, explain the sig- 
nificance of major religious ceremonies such as those of Holy Week, 
unravel the intricacies of a papal election—in fact there is little 
touching the Church at home or abroad upon which priests do not 
write in our newspapers at some time or other. 

The Catholic Church and the Catholic Faith mean a great deal 
to the Irish people and it is not surprising that this should be 
reflected in a national press which circulates among a population 
more than ninety per cent of whom are Catholics. Irish journalists 
will tell you that the Irish people are intensely interested in religion 
and that therefore religion is news. The same fact has been noted, 
sometimes with astonishment, by journalists from abroad. The 
Church in Ireland has reason to be grateful to our press for reflecting 
so markedly the religious sentiments of our people, for the accuracy 
of its religious reporting and, by no means least, for its high moral 
tone. 

And yet when one surveys day after day many of the religious 
items which fill our newspapers it is difficult for the discriminating 
Catholic to avoid a slight feeling of embarrassment. So much of it 
is mere reportage of events not particularly significant either as 
religion or as news. Certainly it is not an exaggeration to say that 
even the clergy find much of it dull and repetitious. 

To others much of the religious reporting seldom seems to 
penetrate to the heart and meaning of Catholicism. They note that 
even major religious news is sometimes reported to the extent of 
excluding other news, particularly foreign news, which, although 
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superficially secular or political in character, may yet have an import 
and consequence for the world and the Church which no intelligent 
Catholic can afford to ignore. It is both legitimate and desirable that 
our newspapers should be conscious of their Catholic readership 
and no doubt the achieving of a judicious balance between the 
secular and the religious must often present special problems. This 
is all the more true when newspapers comment, either editorially 
or more subtly by inference (selecting, headlining and placing news), 
on events and policies in the contingent order, the order of social, 
economic, political and cultural change. But too close a linking of 
religion with issues which by their very complexity admit of no 
clearcut moral solution and about which Catholics are perfectly 
entitled to hold different views can sometimes do a grave disservice 
to the Church. “‘Secularisation is not only brought about by the 
withdrawal of religion into esoteric isolation, but can also be the 
result of identifying religion too closely with secular pursuits’. The 
German Jesuit who wrote this was speaking of Zen Buddhism in 
Japan. I believe it can be applied to the Irish scene and in other 
respects besides journalism. 

On a deeper and more serious level one cannot forbear remarking 
on the silence that descends upon the press when contentious issues 
involving the Church or Catholics arise. One thinks of the con- 
troversies on the Health Act, Fethard-on-Sea, the Theatre Festival 
and the recent Killaloe court case—all of which provoked lively 
discussion among the public. Admittedly much of this discussion 
was artificially stimulated and the issues involved distorted or 
magnified out of all proportion by critics of the Church. At the 
same time the absence of editorial comment in our main dailies, 
the failure to disentangle the issues and thus to form a healthy and 
correct public opinion, no matter how well intentioned this may 
have been, tends to lessen the influence which a responsible press 
should exercise over its readers. An unfortunate effect of silence in 
such circumstances might be the uneasy feeling that the press says 
nothing because it feels unable to say what will please. A more 
reasonable explanation is that our Catholic editors and journalists 
feel an embarrassment in dealing with religious issues on a serious 
level and mistakenly fear that even their constructive and responsible 
comments might be misinterpreted. Whatever the explanation it is 
not a healthy sign that THE IRISH TIMES, a paper identified very 
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largely with presenting the view of the Protestant minority, should 
enjoy a monopoly of comment on some matters touching the Church 
and that it should be read by some Catholics precisely for that reason. 

The mere mention of THE IRISH TIMES is apt to stir the emotions in 
many a Catholic breast, because it is regarded as traditionally 
Protestant. It is our one national daily newspaper which gives a 
special place in its columns to religious news and features of a 
specifically Protestant character. In doing this it performs a service 
for the Protestant minority which they have every reason to expect 
from some newspaper and at which no Catholic can reasonably 
cavil. But the readership of THE IRISH TIMES, far from being exclus- 
ively Protestant, includes a high proportion of Catholics, the support 
of whom, certainly in latter years, may well have enabled the paper 
to survive. It is read by our Catholic university graduates and 
students, by the professional classes, by high civil servants and 
politicians and by those interested in literature and the arts. Why is 
this so? I think the answer is simply that THE IRISH TIMES in its 
presentation and contents provides a serious and, particularly in 
the context of Irish politics, a more independent approach which 
appeals to the educated and sophisticated in the community. It 
gives more foreign news and more comment on the news and 
hence it has a letter column which has become the main outlet for 
public discussion in Irish journalism. Public opinion is largely 
formed by the articulate minority, by “‘that section of our society 
which has the capacity, confidence and inclination to make itself 
heard’’.? It is because THE IRISH TIMES’ style of serious journalism 
acts as a stimulant to this minority that the paper exerts an influence 
out of all proportion to its circulation and at times out of all 
proportion to the soundness of its views. 

That this influence is not always favourable to Catholicism or to 
engendering in its Catholic readers a respect for the authority of 
the Church is a matter for regret and sometimes for genuine com- 
plaint. It is understandable, of course, that a newspaper which, in 
latter years at least, has become more and more the voice of secular 
liberalism, should feel a lack of sympathy with many aspects of 
Catholic teaching. But Catholic readers have reason to wonder why 
this claim of a liberal outlook and an ability to see another point of 
view is not always borne out when THE IRISH TIMES comments on 
the Church. Why has it tended on occasions to put an unfair 


2. “Closed Minds in Ireland?’ by Peter Walsh (CATHOLIC TRUTH QUARTERLY, 
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interpretation on Catholic statements and policies and to suggest the 
idea that Protestants are becoming a beleaguered community 
threatened with being deprived of their fundamental rights by an 
intolerant Catholic majority? Why on rare occasions has it allowed 
itself to be exploited and made a stamping ground by professional 
anti-Catholics and anti-clerics exhibiting a rancour which there is no 
reason to believe is shared by the Protestant community as a whole? 
I do not believe the answer is to be found in a basically anti-Catholic 
policy. Any such policy would be difficult to reconcile with the 
penetrating and sympathetic comments of the paper on the recent 
death of the Holy Father and the election of the new Pope and with 
other instances too. Rather it would seem to be due to a lack of 
understanding of the meaning of true Catholicism, and, if this is so, 
Catholic readers have the opportunity and the duty to correct this 
defect. The calm and reasoned letter to the editor can do much to 
correct false impressions. A persistent apostolate which refuses to 
let the Catholic case go by default (as has so often happened in the 
past) does a valuable service to the Church and may not be without 
influence on editorial policy. 

It is not a criticism of Irish daily and Sunday newspapers to say 
that they do not and cannot fulfil the function of an avowedly 
Catholic press. There are sound reasons for this view. In the first 
place, no matter how much Catholic news or how many Catholic 
items they carry, they must of necessity concern themselves more 
with the broad landscape of contemporary events of a purely secular 
nature at home and at the same time try to give us our mental com- 
pass bearings in the great world of which Ireland and Catholicism are 
only a part. Furthermore, the political affiliations and aims of most 
of our newspapers are either openly professed or so obvious as to 
be taken for granted. There is nothing remarkable or essentially 
objectionable in this. Politics and political campaigning, whether in 
the press or on the public platform, are a necessary part of the 
normal functioning of our society. They are a legitimate attempt to 
influence the public mind. But the Catholic press is primarily 
concerned with the welfare of the Catholic Church and with the 
spiritual and intellectual well-being of its Catholic readers. If it 
comments on political issues it must do so on the basis of Catholic 
principles with an impartiality that cuts across party affiliations and 
prejudices and is fiercely independent of them. This is not to say 
that the secular press should not take account of the religious and 
moral aspect of events or that the Catholic press has no concern 
with the temporal order except when religion is obviously involved. 
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The duty of any press is to deal with reality and it is neither possible 
nor desirable to isolate the secular from the religious and treat 
them as separate entities. But the Catholic press has the function of 
forming public opinion within the Church and not merely within 
a party or a class; it does so in the light of Catholic teaching and 
irrespective of commercial gain or sectional interest. Ideally speaking 
because Catholicism is truth the Catholic press should be the most 
respected voice in the community. 

In Ireland we naturally compare our Catholic papers with those 
across the channel and the comparison is not always a favourable 
one. What we tend to forget is that the Catholic press in Ireland 
labours under one serious disability which arises from the very 
fact that Ireland is so Catholic. Irish Catholic papers are scooped 
week after week by Irish dailies which publish most of the religious 
news that is worthwhile. One need only recall the immense coverage 
given to the death of the Holy Father and to the new Pope in all 
our papers to realise that what were major news items for the 
Catholic press serving a community in a non-Catholic environment 
such as Great Britain, had been stripped of all news value before 
the weekly press appeared here. This sort of thing happens con- 
stantly and makes it very difficult for our Catholic papers to be 
newspapers. Indeed they sometimes are forced to exercise a certain 
ingenuity in manufacturing what might even pass as a genuine news 
headline. If the results sometimes have appeared artificial or even 
downright unfortunate, this is not surprising. 

It is not easy to suggest how our Catholic papers can surmount 
this initial grave handicap. I do not think that they can hope to 
do so by concentrating on minor religious items, culled from 
Catholic news agencies or by confining themselves to the field of 
doctrinal instruction and piety. Nor would it be a fair comment to 
say that they have altogether done this. Perhaps their real oppor- 
tunity lies in interpreting the news already reported and in providing 
intelligent comment and analysis from a dynamic Christian stand- 
point. Admittedly this demands more thoughtful writing and 
frequently a more expert knowledge than does straight news 
reporting, and editors, with their limited staffs, may well ask where 
they are going to get it. I believe it can be got if our Catholic weeklies 
are prepared to open their columns more for the expression of a 
free and diversified Catholic opinion on all the contemporary issues 
of- the day, social and political, national and international. To 
plead for this is not to recommend irresponsible criticism or 
acrimonious debate as the main features of a rejuvenated Catholic 
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press in Ireland. Rather does it suggest a way to encourage our 
Catholic lay thinkers, whether from the university or from the 
numerous social study and adult education groups flourishing at the 
moment, to participate in the apostolate of the written word. 

It is a curious fact that most of the critical self-examination of 
Catholic attitudes and the seeking for new ways to apply Catholic 
principles to the changing circumstances of an Ireland in transition 
finds its expression in Catholic monthlies and quarterlies. What is 
most encouraging is that Catholic laymen and women are making 
a contribution in this field, often, though by no means exclusively, 
at the behest of priest-editors. That little of this has so far percolated 
to the Catholic weekly press, under lay control and lay editorship, is 
surprising. It suggests, perhaps, a lack of awareness of what the 
late Pope called ‘‘public opinion concerning the Church's own 
household”’. 


We are referring, of course, to matters that remain open to 
free discussion. What we say will be no cause for surprise 
save to those who either do not know the Church or are ill- 
informed. The Church is a living body. Hence there would be 
something wanting to her life if public opinion were lacking: 
and this would be a defect with harmful consequences both to 
pastors and faithful. Here too is a field of most valuable service 
for the Catholic press. In this particular activity there is specially 
required the character of which we have already spoken, 
fashioned in an unswerving reverence for, and deep love of the 
divine order and, hence of the Church itself as she actually 
exists not only in the eternal divine plan, but in her concrete 
life here below in space and time . . . The Catholic journalist 
endowed with this character will be as proof against the 
pressure of those who would make of him a dumb, servile 
thing as against criticism that is unrestrained. He will be on 
guard to form Catholic opinion within the Church, especially 
in these times when opinion is poised between two dangerous 
extremes namely an illusory and unreal spiritualism and a 
ramshackle and materialistic realism. 

(Address of Pope Pius XII to the International Catholic Press 
Congress, 18 February 1950.) 


To encourage an articulate and responsible laity would help to 
create a climate of opinion most favourable to the comprehension 
and application of Catholic principles to public life in Ireland. 
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For a healthy public opinion is not a state of mind which can be 
imposed. It is not something which can be brought into being 
when the Church is faced with a sudden crisis and compelled to speak 
with its authoritative voice. A public opinion of this sort can be a 
frail plant indeed. It often lacks the sap of understanding because 
it is a forced plant which has not gone through the normal evolut- 
ionary processes of development. Far from bearing fruit it may well 
wither away in the first harsh wind that blows. The participation of 
the informed layman or woman in the work of the Catholic press 
is not something which can be regarded as an unfortunate necessity 
of the times in which we live, a necessity which under other circum- 
stances could be readily dispensed with. It is part of the very life 


and functioning of the Church. 
MICHAEL O’NEILL 


Saint Columban’s, Navan 


The Christian and Science 


We have all met, either in history or indeed round about us, 
Christians who believe they are rendering homage to God by 
affecting in regard to science, philosophy, and art, an indifference 
which sometimes approaches contempt. But this contempt may 
express either supreme greatness or supreme littleness. I like to be 
told that all philosophy is not worth an hour of trouble, when he 
who tells me so is called Pascal, that is to say a man who is at once 
one of the greatest philosophers, one of the greatest scientists, and 
one of the greatest artists of all time. A person always has the right 
to disdain what he surpasses, especially if what he disdains is not 
so much the thing loved as the excessive attachment which enslaves 
us to it. Pascal despised neither science nor philosophy, but he never 
pardoned them for having once hidden from him the most profound 
mystery of charity. Let us be careful, therefore, we who are not 
Pascal, of despising what perhaps surpasses us, for science is one 
of the highest praises of God: the understanding of what God has 


made. 
—ETIENNE GILSON: “‘The Intelligence in the Service of Christ’’. 
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The Priest in Modern Irish Fiction 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 


O confront the actual priests of Ireland! with the priests in 

Irish fiction should not result in any loss of sang-froid, though 

only too often it does. A certain kind of self analysis, if it 
renders us self-conscious, may be crippling in the world of action; 
but to be self-aware is quite another matter. That particular kind 
of awareness which is literary sophistication will no doubt be 
acquired at any time by a minority only, even among the educated. 
It supplies that minority with a great variety of attitudes which 
their neighbours tend to find rather too flexible and even irrecon- 
cilable. In our circles you will hear now and again a denial that the 
attitudes of our writers to the Irish priest are representative of the 
country. This opinion can be upheld only by ignoring the other 
half of the truth, which is that the serious writer is often ahead of 
his generation in that he brings to expression feelings and thoughts 
lying dormant and unformulated all around him. Conversely, 
imaginative writing will affect or mould the people’s consciousness 
of their priests in so far as it reaches the (limited) reading-public 
of the novei and short story and the much wider public of the drama. 
One is confirmed in both these rather literary beliefs by the reaction 
of rural and urban audiences to plays such as Shadow and Substance, 
Is the Priest at Home ? and A Priest in the Family. Such controversies 
as ensue around the fireside usually do no more than set off an 
older’ generation’s way of speech from a younger’s, and the char- 
acterisation of Irish priests on the stage seems therefore to be 
substantially accepted. 

At the same time the prevailing attitudes to such an archetypal 
figure as The Priest are bound to be complex and variable. They 
change before our eyes. The superstitious attitude attributed by 
Liam O’Flaherty to the natives of Inverara (in The Black Mare) is 
now almost extinct: “‘At last the Parish Priest knocked him off his 
horse with a welt of his blackthorn stick, and the race started . .. 
Then, as now, there was nobody in Inverara who was willing to risk 
being turned into a goat by making a priest obey the rules of a 
race’. Yet I know a few old people in the countryside who were 
influenced by such fears, and with no tongue in their cheek either. 
To regard the priest as a magician, a minister of the preternatural 
rather than the supernatural, is indeed one of the recurring diseases 
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of faith. You will assert—and rightly—that the mass of lay Catholics 
in Ireland maintain a profoundly spiritual attitude to the priest as 
the representative of Christ and minister of Grace, to the extent that 
they will invariably abstract from his personality when this obtrudes 
on his ministry. Whether such an attitude can be maintained in its 
pure state for long is, however, an open question; and more open 
than ever in a society which suffers some growing pains. In any 
case we pride ourselves also on being an imaginative race, and the 
average parishioner shows an equally keen appreciation of his 
priest as a “‘character”’ or “‘type”’ in the traditional literary sense of 
these terms. To regard the priest as a social or professional type 
or as a psychological type lies beyond the reach and the inclination 
of most, and of course these more sophisticated attitudes are not 
necessarily a sign of deeper comprehension. What I suggest is that 
the other twin attitudes are held, in Ireland, parallel and apart 
rather than fused. The man and the priest are accepted separately 
and in different ways. Caught sometimes in the no man’s land 
between their faith and their surface observation, one is dissatisfied 
by their reading of what is in us. It will emerge from this paper, I 
think, that our writers illustrate this dichotomy and foster it; and 
that we have had to look abroad to foreign fiction for a new 
approach which reconciles our parochial Jekyll and Hyde. 


I 

It would be almost impossible to avoid writing about the priest 
in Ireland from the middle of the nineteenth century to the present 
day. The reasons have been made obvious by much repetition— 
Emancipation, Maynooth, his coming to prominence socially and 
politically on the local stage. He has held the centre of the stage in 
Irish life, a position lost long ago by the cleric in the Anglo-Saxon 
countries and at least disputed with him during this period in the 
Latin countries. These very conditions favoured his development 
as a highly differentiated character with a strong flavour such as 
catches the eye of the writer. In chapter xvii of My New Curate 
Canon Sheehan sketched the characteristics of the first “two 
Maynooth generations” with unqualified approval. But it is hardly 
surprising that the priest’s ubiquity in Irish life should have aroused 
opposition and criticism also. Fiction about him, as O’Faolain has 
pointed out, split into two currents—one idealising the priest or 
pastor, the other satirising the professional leader and master of 
the flock. The pattern was set well before the end of the nineteenth 
century, dividing, for example, the clerics of Lover and Lever from 
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those of Carleton. At the turn of the century tributaries to the 
contemporary stream of the short story run in from George Moore's 
Celibate Lives and The Untilled Field (1913) and The Sisters of 
James Joyce, which headed the list of stories in Dubliners (1914), 
Joyce in this story crystallised a whole species of popular tales 
about priests who were ‘‘marked’’—whether “‘spoiled” or “‘off the 
mission’”—but he embalmed it in the rigid and formal objectivity 
of French Naturalism and it has had no literary successors in its 
kind. Moore was influenced more by the spirit of the French 
Naturalists than by their technique and his anti-clericalism is of the 
French brand. He often catches the tone of Balzac or Flaubert, 
who treated the priest in fiction purely as a professional or civil 
functionary, a figure of some note in the provinces. Yet there clings 
to Moore’s portraits an ersatz and foreign odour, for he tries in 
vain to establish them in a society which was neither rationalist nor 
secularised. His vulgar obiter dicta however have had the importance 
of a headline, for they sound so familiar today simply because 
repetition for forty years has added nothing to them. “‘Nothing 
thrives in Ireland but the celibate, the priest, the nun and the ox” 
(The Way Back). “‘Father Madden would not admit that religion 
is dependent on life .. . In this country religion is hunting life to 
death” (Julia Cahill’s Curse). The priests are chaste indeed but they 
“compensate with the grosser materialism of the belly’. Above all, 
they are “‘the magicians” who maintain “‘the intellectual sleep of 
Catholicism” in a ‘‘medieval’’ Ireland. 

The modern Irish short story around the priest does not really 
take shape until we reach O’Flaherty, O’Faolain, O’Connor, 
Kavanagh, Mary Lavin and James Plunkett. But the short story 
form is so economical and sensitive that we do it violence more 
often than not if we press it hard for social implications. It will not 
sustain this kind of analysis to anything like the same extent as 
the novel. It answers totally to the mood and colouring of the 
writer’s moment—a passing spurt of spleen or gaiety or luxury— 
so that O’Faolain for instance will be sentimental (The Silence of 
the Valley), or impish (Innocence), or sardonic (The Man Who 
Invented Sin) from one clerical sketch to the next. As likely as not 
he will be delighting in his own creations rather than making a 
point about the state of the country. Yet the point is sometimes 
clearly made. The title of the story last mentioned describes a priest 
who blithely survives the damage he has done to other lives by his 
puritannical distrust of youth. Hence the envoi: “He bowed 
benevolently to every respectful salute along the glowing street, and 
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‘when he did, his elongated shadow waved behind him like a tail’’. 
In this kind of paper I cannot attend to the variety of mood and 
manner which enlivens this satiric strain, nor, for that matter, 
notice the unequal merit of the story-telling, which declines from 
the finished art of O’Connor and O’Faolain to the wavering touch 
of O’Flaherty and Mary Lavin and the clumsy protests of Plunkett. 
Often the glance at a priest is neutral or sympathetic, as in 
O’Faolain’s Innocence or Frank O’Connor’s First Confession, 
usually, in fact, when the priest is not at the centre of the picture. 
When he is, the treatment is usually satiric or hostile. Yet it can 
be described as ‘“‘anti-clerical’”’ only in a limited sense. This is not 
the radical anti-clericalism of Stendhal, for instance, or even of 
Moore and the young Joyce. Most of these stories belong in spirit 
to a more venerable and a very solid tradition of satire which goes 
back to Chaucer and the Middle Ages. Detached, amused or 
malicious, this kind of writer is ultimately on your side in so far 
as his effects depend on an implicit contrast between the man 
described and his priestly office. There is here an oblique confession 
of your exalted ideal. The method may be objective: the professional 
cleric may be viewed, as any man might be, from without; but this 
implied reference to his priestly status is seldom lacking. 

Therefore really subversive criticism hardly exists, and sur- 
prisingly little attack on moral failure. Only two writers who do 
this—both of them women—occur to me: Norah Hoult and Mary 
Lavin, who deals savagely with clerical ignorance and neglect in 
Sunday Brings Sunday and with a monstrous case of selfishness in 
A Wet Day. All the criticism which remains can be reduced to the 
protest against the priest’s pastoral tactics, against the local power 
of his which extends even beyond the mixed domain into the secular. 
That is the main theme from O’Flaherty’s A Tourist’s Guide to 
Ireland (in 1930) to James Plunkett’s The Wearin’ o’ the Green (1956) 
For our present purpose however it is more important to note 
how the typology of the priest has become fixed. The Parish Priest 
is proud, tyrannical, obscurantist. The young priest is coarse, 
ignorant, puritannical. These two broad categories are what come 
to mind to form an image of that Irish priest which has dominated 
our writers’ imagination. It would be ingenuous to demand that 
they discover some other kind of priest or to imagine that a writer’s 
theme can be dictated to him. Fresh attitudes and new ways of 
fiction cannot be evoked merely by willing them. Yet it is a relevant 
and legitimate critical question today to enquire whether this pattern 
of response has not become automatic to our writers; whether they 
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write in a tired and out-moded convention; whether they are 
moved to select the same things all the time because little has changed 
on the Irish clerical scene over the past fifty years or because they 
have no eyes for the things which are changing. However sharp and 
lively the observation was at first the manner too begins to pall 
after a few decades. We had discovered in Ireland that ‘‘They are 
People” long before it became the fashion elsewhere, and the 
debunking physical image especially has become a tiresome cliché 
(e.g. the “‘curate’s black barrel of a body” or the way he “‘trembles 
like a dog” in a story of O’Faolain’s). At. this point one pines for 
something done in depth, for a descent into the origins and motives 
of the priest’s behaviour. The limitations of the short story allow 
little scope for this, for even in the hands of a master the observed 
exterior, unaided by narrative analysis and commentary, can imply 
but little about the inner man. At its best it is no more than a 
brilliant flash in the dark. We turn to the novel and drama. 


Il 


The drama and the novel in Ireland simply enlarge at times the 
image of the priest which emerges from the short story. But they 
also reveal the priest as the focus of a deeper tension, and this 
tension may in turn account for some of the nasty outer features he 
has acquired. We find the priest centrally involved in what seems 
to be the impact of secular culture on modern Irish faith. Not a 
very surprising discovery if we confine ourselves to rebels like 
George Moore and James Joyce, but surprising enough elsewhere. 
Both these writers rejected the dogmatic and moral system of the 
Church in the name of the artist’s search for freedom, but to a 
surprising extent they were obsessed with the priest as a personifica- 
tion of it all. Moore’s statement of it is again the more common- 
place and derivative of the two. By exception he drew one sym- 
pathetic portrait of a priest—of the Jesuit, Father Tom Finlay— 
intrigued by what he called an intellectual priest as by a rarity. 
“*As a priest’, Moore remarks, ‘‘he would have to place his soul 
above his intelligence; and he would do this very skilfully’. 
Otherwise, in Hail and Farewell Moore is quite sure the issue is 
simpler: ‘“‘We must choose”, he says, “‘between literature and 
dogma’’. How quaint the wording of this sounds today. The accent 
is that of a vanished period and of that much-dimmed personage— 
“‘the man of letters’’; and the literature which preached Moore’s 
neo-pagan Hellenism now prettifies the lumber of the fin de siécle. 
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On the other hand Joyce’s expression of the conflict has not 
dated. The figure of the priest looms portentously in his work in a 
way which owes nothing to foreign influence, and grows in power. 
It is some measure of the distance between Moore and Joyce that 
Joyce regarded Father Finlay’s Order as the supreme enemy—the 
enemy within the gates of the cultural city, the most cunning, 
“courteous and vigilant foe of all”. His Stephen Hero at the 
University raves about “‘the plague of Catholicism” in much the 
same terms as Moore at first; but the best satiric episode in the 
book describes a long interview with the Reverend President of 
the University concerning Stephen’s paper on Ibsen recently read: 
to the students. This priest in power is shown to condemn an 
author he has not read and to trot out such pathetic formulae as— 
“avoid these pessimistic writers . . . morbid tragedies . . . wretched, 
unhappy, unhealthy tragedies . . . Begin to look on the bright side 
of things, Mr. Dedalus. Art should be healthy first of all’. The 
irony is all on one side, of course, and the dice is heavily loaded in 
favour of the arrogant and adolescent undergraduate. Both pro- 
tagonists in fact are commonplace, and have been ever since, the 
self-inflated rebel and the priest who wears a mask of liberality and 
culture. Yet in a crude sort of way Joyce here anticipates a con- 
tentious issue of later times—that of the fate of culture when 
manipulated as a mere means to an end. He so quickly outgrew this 
version that he did not publish Stephen Hero nor retain the episode 
in the Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man. Moving from the 
rhetoric of protest to imaginative creation in this revised version, he 
has projected for modern Ireland a great imprisoning image—the 
Priest who stands in antithesis to the Artist. For his artistic vocation 
comes clearly to Stephen in the “epiphany” of the girl on the sands 
near the North Bull, and he accepts his destiny with finality because 
he has finally rejected a call to the priesthood. That invitation to 
“the pale service of the altar” had come to him, rather equivocally, 
from the Jesuit framed in the window “‘slowly dangling and looping” 
the cord of the window-blind “‘with slow deft movements’. Now 
“the voice of the Director ... repeated itself idly in his memory 
... He was destined to learn his own wisdom apart from others, 
or to learn the wisdom of others himself wandering among the 
snares of the world ... The snares of the world were its ways of 
sin... He would fall”. Throughout the story art is thus associated 
with a plunge into the profane life. In the earlier phases Stephen’s. 
solitary fantasies had led him on into the underworld of whoredom, 
and in so far as Joyce suggests that the life of the artist and the 
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practice of art are a continuation of such a career we can all discern 
the orgiastic fumes of the ’nineties curling round his Artist. Never- 
theless the last phase and the final choice, as described above, are 
dictated by quite another compulsion, native to the core. The 
figure of the priest is not from The Yellow Book. To reject the 
sacerdotal life is, for Stephen, to embrace the profane. There is no 
middle course. Here is Moore’s necessary choice again, the vague 
abstracts of “‘literature and dogma” being superseded by the potent 
symbols of Artist and Priest. 

How strange then to view the same tension at work literally 
from the other side and from within the priest—through the eyes 
of Canon Sheehan, Joyce’s contemporary and the only priest- 
novelist of the century. One of the major preoccupations of his 
novels is the clash between secular culture and spirituality in his 
priests. He senses the dilemma more subjectively, carrying it into 
the mind of the priest—the priest no longer as villain but as hero, 
though a rather modest kind of hero since Sheehan’s angle of 
vision is narrowed to the priest’s pastoral efficacy in his parish. 
Moreover Joyce’s symbol of the Artist has loosened out again into 
the whole diffuse concept of culture. The work of the two writers 
could not be seriously compared at any level for imaginative range 
and force, yet Sheehan is stating the same issuc. His tentative and 
inconclusive questionings are highly relevant to the times since 
they grew out of his youthful reactions to the Maynooth of the 
1880’s: ‘ta college of rude Cyclopean strength, without one single 
aspect or feature of refinement’, congealed in an old-fashioned 
curriculum of philosophy and theology. To the young Sheehan 
(and to many after him) it seemed a college dominated by precisely 
that kind of anti-literary cliché which Stephen Hero heard from his 
President. This training resulted in pastoral methods which the 
Canon questioned through the mouths of his young curates— 
Father Letheby of My New Curate, Luke Delmege, and Father 
Henry Liston of The Blindness of Dr. Gray. These three priests 
(like Sheehan himself) had returned from the English mission with 
an alien polish and with suspect ideas for engaging the world on 
its own ground of scientific and liberal culture. Their clash with the 
older generation of priests is to our minds disappointingly mild, 
but we discern through it the flux and reflux of the Canon’s mind 
and the way he was impelled not to give the last word to these 
young men and their new methods. How curious that Luke Delmege 
(1901) was read simply as an attack on Maynooth training because 
the first few chapters show up Luke’s uncouth manners against the 
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polish of Louis Wilson and Canon Murray. For the Canon is 
shown to be ultimately ineffectual at his own level when reality 
in the shape of landlord economics touches his paradise at Lisnalec. 
And the trend of the novel as a whole goes to show Luke’s failure 
also—at a deeper level; to show the dangers and irrelevance of the 
English methods he tries to apply in Ireland. Even on the English 
mission his liberal, enquiring attitude to comparative religion and 
to philosophy, his ambitions to reconcile in his day revelation and 
reason, reap little fruit and occasion one lapse from the faith. 
At home Luke tries to raise and educate the people, to make them, 
as he says, “‘progress”’. He tries to substitute reasoned instructions 
for the fervent sentiment they expected in sermons. All his schemes 
fail—broken on the indifferent inertia of this people or refuted by 
their naked Scriptural faith, and, feeling he has lost touch with the 
supernatural, Luke repudiates all his methods in the sermon he 
preaches at Barbara Wilson’s profession. 

Eight years later (1909) Canon Sheehan makes Henry Liston put 
up a prolonged fight for his fine furniture, piano, wines and library 
of the German poets against the rigorous old Jansenist, Dr. Gray, 
“who never read a novel in his life’’ and was proud of it. Hearing 
these things denounced as ‘‘unpriestly” and ‘‘worldly’’, Henry, after 
many painful ‘“‘spiritual autopsies’? does away with his cultural 
luxuries and begins a purely ascetic life. He is swayed more by the 
example of his sister Mary in the Poor Clares than by the arguments 
of Dr. Gray, but these have had their effect also: ‘“‘Am I serving 
Him loyally whilst my bookshelves are lined with literature every 
line of which seems to be a fierce indictment of His soveriegn 
goodness ?”’ We have to go back to the earliest of these three novels 
—to My New Curate (1899) to find a priest whose cultural accessories 
are neither an impediment nor useless to his ministry. Father 
Letheby finds them an asset, practically and spiritually, and the 
older priest ‘Daddy Dan’’, is wholly converted to him. The sunniest, 
most optimistic novel of this series is, therefore, the earliest. The 
more he writes the less Canon Sheehan sees the need for or advantages 
of secular culture in his priests. Finding it a hindrance or useless, 
his young priests after Father Letheby have to choose between it 
and a higher spirituality. The choice is made in the rather special 
circumstances of priestly vocation but plainly here is another 
variation on the necessary choice between art and faith, artist and 
priest. 

Actually the Canon is hardly more convincing in the realm of 
ideas and argument than George Moore. He regarded the novel as 
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“the most potent of modern agencies for the diffusion of ideas” 
and is correspondingly didactic. Luke Delmege and Dr. Gray, like 
so many of his priests, too often illustrate a thesis which is being 
expounded and argued directly instead of being fully embodied in 
character and action. Pursuing his thesis he can land himself in an 
aphorism every bit as glib as one of Moore’s: “‘The preacher was 
a distinguished man and therefore a failure in the line of giving 
Retreats’’. I have been careful to describe the theme of culture and 
spirituality as a major preoccupation of his rather than as his 
central theme. For he tends indeed to work it out conceptually 
whiie all the time his deepest instinct is to give the last word to the 
simple faith of Nancy the washerwoman (The Blindness of Dr. Gray) 
or to the ascetic Poor Clare. His young priests have to decide 
whether they will be humanists or not; but their real test, the final 
value which divides success from failure among Sheehan’s priests 
is this—were they close to the hearts of the people? Dr. Gray is a 
crabbed theologian and Henry Liston a humanist but Dr. Gray has 
kept away from the people and therefore is a failure; Henry Liston 
has kept close to them and succeeds both in his less good and his 
ascetic days. For the same reason Luke Delmege is a failure and 
Father Letheby a success. Hence the counter-theme I have been 
examining is feebly developed. Yet in its own way it throws a useful 
sidelight on Sheehan’s genuine creation, the Soggart Aroon. This 
type he has created supremely in his best novel My New Curate— 
the novel least burdened by preaching and theory, and the type of 
Daddy Dan is repeated in many of the minor clerical figures in 
Luke Delmege and elsewhere. 

What is the Soggart Aroon? Assuming his spirituality—as the 
Canon does—he appears as one who fathered and mothered his 
flock, who lived on terms of intimacy with them, who exploited his 
personality for a people much given to converting ideas rapidly into 
terms of personality, who appealed to their hearts and sentiments 
rather than to their heads, and in pursuing this pastoral strategy 
did not disdain to play up to their histrionic sense and conform 
himself to the expected image of priesthood. Possibly a certain 
kind of temperament like Luke Delmege’s always existed which 
felt the necessary blather and flattery to be insincere and the part 
he was expected to play hypocritical and who was driven by a 
perverse kind of integrity to go his own way against the current. 
But there is no doubt that the Soggart Aroon did correspond to a 
common type of Irish priest in real life. I often wonder would 
Sheehar. find him as predominant today either as fact or ideal. 
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Would the way of the Soggart Aroon be still the condition and 
guarantee of keeping close to the people? Or would he feel that the 
easy, familiar, immediate relationship between priest and people 
could become rather hollow—two parts easily and perfectly played 
but covering many changes on both sides. As it happens, no Irish 
writer has taken up the Soggart Aroon to challenge him even 
indirectly by depicting a new generation of priests. 

An oblique reaction to the world of the Soggart Aroon might be 
expected from the returned exile, and we get it in Kieran’s Tunney’s 
A Priest in the Family (1951), from Nora Murphy, the married 
sister home for a holiday from England. She feels that she can be 
spiritually loyal to the Faith while remaining sentimentally detached 
from the priest. 

Nora: “Because I think people pander to the priest in this 
country doesn’t make me a bad Catholic. . . you see, Pat, in Ireland 
we care more for the Lord’s Church than for His teachings”. 

PaT: priests do anyway”. 

Nora: “‘There I disagree with you; the priests behave as the 
congregation wants them to”’. 

PaT: “In other words we are priest-ridden by choice—it’s what 
I've always said’’. 

A few years later (1953) this remark of Pat Murphy’s was taken 
up by Joe Tomelty and developed in comicvein in his play Js The 
Priest At Home? His paradoxical theme is that the priests are 
people-ridden in so far as they are pushed into nominal leadership 
and then used as protective cover for nefarious activities of all 
kinds. Tomelty’s play, however, pretends to be nothing more than 
sacristy comedy. 

On the other hand the most substantial clerical play of the last 
twenty years, Paul Vincent Carroll’s Shadow and Substance refers 
back to the Soggart Aroon and also justifies my pursuit of a theme 
by playing a last variation on the cultural and spiritual problem. 
Though written as late as 1938 the grouping of the three clerical 
characters is strongly reminiscent of Sheehan, and if the Canon 
appears slightly dated it may be because of this. There is more to 
this play than Master O’Flingsley’s protest against the managerial 
system of education or Canon’s Skerritt’s abuse of it. The attack 
on the Canon’s material and social position is directed only through 
the mouth of O’Flingsley and this character itself is very thinly 
and sketchily presented by comparison with the Canon and his 
two curates. In fact the main weight ofthe play swings around from 
social grievance to moral evaluation of the Canon. The positions 
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of the generations in Sheehan are reversed. Here it is the old man 
who is a type of culture and refinement with his tasteful study, his 
Murillos, El Grecos and da Vincis, and who looks down from his 
Salamanca background on the half-baked provincial anti-clericalism 
of O’Flingsley’s book and on his two uncouth curates from May- 
nooth. Again it is not the Soggart Aroon who feels divided. The 
Canon disdains the methods of Father Corr—‘‘hunting after 
popular glory” he says “‘is an Irish clerical disease’. Father Corr 
and Father Kirwan are to my mind slightly simplified portraits of 
two contemporary types: Father Corr emotional, fiery, a fervent 
defender of ‘‘Catholic Ireland’’; Father Kirwan, athletic, slovenly, 
well-meaning, a school-boy still pinning his faith on “‘the clean 
sporting man with the team spirit”. Like the short-story writers 
the author sees little good in one of these and none in the other. He 
casts them wholly for ignominy. On the other hand, the Canon is 
at least cast for tragedy, for he embodies the forces at war. Once 
again his culture clashes with the priest’s vocation in Ireland. Of 
course, the Canon’s taste is better than the curates’. When Father 
Corr puts up a gaudy oleograph of the Sacred Heart on the wall 
“‘to give himself a feeling of sanctity’ the Canon is disgusted and, 
pointing to his Murillos and Raphaels he demands: “Secular? 
Could any picture in this room be called secular if we knew anything 
of the might of the thing that has given us birth?” But the Canon’s 
culture, his gospel of ‘“‘the classic mind of the Church” have made 
him withdraw from his parish, people and country. He despises 
“the vulgarity of it all’. He will not leave his books and wine to 
see his parishioners. Father Corr, therefore, has his moment of 
truth when he says ‘‘with all respect to you Canon, I don’t think 
you understand this country . . .”” Above all, the Canon’s classicism 
quite unfits him for dealing with the visions or supposed visions of 
Bridget—the one simple being he loves. “‘Excess in anything is bad, 
Bridget; in work, in play, in religion. It is not—classical”. As a 
representative of the excess of the saints Bridget is somewhat marred 
by being given a family history of instability. But the contrast 
intended by the author is clear enough. 

The theme I have reviewed seems to me to be the only major one 
centred on the figure of the priest which has persisted over the past 
fifty years and in which our writers have found scope for variation 
and development. Remarkable too is the fact that this theme, 
fruitful for our writing, seems quite unknown to contemporary 
fiction about the priest in other countries. It has a curiously isolated 
air in this century. Yet it bears witness to something genuine and 
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deeply rooted in the consciousness of contemporary Ireland, a 
consciousness which so often comes to a point in the priest. 


The few writers since Sheehan who have tried to penetrate to 
the inner consciousness of the priest and write from his subjective 
viewpoint have failed to discover a comparable tension or to make 
a hero of the priest in terms congenial to the modern mind. Sym- 
pathetic novels on the whole have been characterised by an 
inability to pass beyond Canon Sheehan. They have neither 
discovered nor borrowed a new convention of writing by which to 
imagine the inner drama of the priest or, more accurately, the 
possibilities of such drama. It is mere literary naiveté to say that 
only the priest can do this; since after the necessary basis of common 
knowledge which will preclude gross error, the creative imagination 
makes new discoveries in the very process of exploring and per- 
fecting technique and vice versa; and, to prove this, the necessary 
skill has been learnt by few if any priests and has been attained by 
a score of contemporary lay novelists. Though Canon Sheehan had 
inner access he did not choose—he probably could not in his day— 
to reveal more of his priests than could be observed by any member 
of the parish committee, namely, the priest’s pastoral methods and 
some of his intellectual worries. His priests are beyond spiritual 
division and struggle at any deeper level and his ideal image of the 
priest, nowadays discernably Victorian, too often puts itself outside 
the range of modern sympathy. “‘Circe, Circe, a great enchantress 


you may be, but you will never turn these steeled and passionless 


priests ... those who have put on the calm of the eternal gods”. 
Francis McManus’s The Greatest Of These and Benedict Kiely’s 
There Was An Ancient House will serve as examples of later writing 
in this kind. The bishop in the first novel muses as follows: ‘“‘To 
be sure there would be roving girls’ eyes glancing from hat to hat 
or from dress to dress in envy or disdain; and young men and boys 
sidelooking from the mens’ aisles to glimpse a lovely head held 
high, and a child distracting itself with a rattling beads ... to be 
sure they would be so, God love them”’. There is no arriére-pensée 
in this representative piece of soliloquy, no satiric or ironic estima- 
tion of a pietistic and sentimental bishop. In fact, this bishop is 
supposed to be a strong man who has dealt with a rebellious priest 
in his day. Making their heroes as “‘priestly’’ or “‘religious” as 
possible, these novelists have rendered them uninteresting as 
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human beings. They will serve for a certain kind of popular fiction. 
but will never qualify as heroes of literature because they lack 
psychological, and in particular emotional, maturity. Obviously 
enough, if an excess of anger or irritation may damage as art a 
story of Mary Lavin’s, an excess of prudence or loyalty or piety 
may do so equally on the other side. In both cases the writers are 
emotionally too close to the priest they try to depict, and fail to 
keep the distance or detachment necessary for a complete work of 
art. 
To illustrate that detachment, and a lot more, I have rather 
artificially held over until now Frank O’Connor’s story Uprooted. 
It is no accident that this, a model in the art of the short story, 
should result in such a resonant portrayal. Here for once the writer’s 
biographical self cannot be found lurking in his story and his 
personal feelings are entirely transposed into The Writer’s attitude. 
The attitude is so detached in this case that the story cannot be 
labelled “‘satiric’? or ‘“‘critical’’, nor for that matter can moral 
judgment be easily found in it. The virtual disappearance of the 
narrator is achieved by a miniature refinement of what Henry 
James called the “dramatic”? method, whereby the characters are 
all skilfully presented through one another’s eyes and the crucial 
“scene” is viewed not through the eyes of Father Tom Keating 
himself but through those of his brother Ned. The story is one of 
inner loss and emptiness. Father Tom’s vocation has died because 
he has reverted to an attachment to Cait Deignan and regrets he 
has not married her. At first his surface personality seems more 
spontaneous and balanced than his brother’s: ‘‘Ned envied him his 
way with men in garages and barmaids in hotels”. Gradually, 
during a visit to the home place, this manner of his is revealed as 
a facade and his personality seems divided in two layers by the 
priesthood he has assumed: “‘His ordination seemed to have shut 
him off from the rest of the family; and now it was as though he 
were trying to surmount it by his boisterous manner and his affected 
bonhomie. He was a man shouting to his comrades across a great 
distance”. Confronted by Cait he can joke flirtatiously but as the. 
occasion gathers momentum she suddenly looks at him “for a 
moment with a fierce candour and penetration”. After a troubled 
night his guard is down and he confesses to Ned: ‘‘ ‘The trouble is 
in myself. Time will settle nothing for me. You have something to 
look forward to; I have nothing. It’s the loneliness of my job that 
kills you. Even to talk about it would be a relief, but there’s no 
one you can talk to. People come to you with their troubles, but 
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there’s no one you can go to with your own’ ... The soft brown 
eyes, with a challenging glare, were searching Ned for a judgment. 
... and Ned realised ... that for years Tom had been living in 
the same state of ... fear, a man being hunted down by his own 
nature: and that for years to come he would continue to live in 
this way and perhaps never be caught again as he was now”. The 
approach in this story is entirely profane: O’Connor carefully 
keeps out of the spiritual dimension (e.g. the priest is always ‘““Tom’’). 
But he conveys a profound psychological intuition of the priest’s 
state. It is only a short story, not an extended novel, yet for a 
moment we receive a powerful impression of the rift in the priest’s 
personality, the effects of an inner abandonment and a soiled and 
empty life radiating away from it. It is a fine illustration of the 
inseparability of theme and technique and how the exploration of 
one is simultaneously an exploration of the other. A triumph of 
manner or style thus becomes a triumph over the material at hand, 
which as it happens is unusual material for an Irish story. Naturally 
enough perhaps, few Irish writers have felt like touching an erotic 
theme in this context or even developed the hint thrown out by 
Joyce when “‘the spectacle” of Father Moran and Emma Clery 
“seemed to him typical of Irish ineffectualness” (Stephen Hero, 
p. 71). If we except Nora Hoult’s stories only one comes to mind 
which makes even a feeble feint at this theme—David Marcus’s 
The Religion of Love (1955). 


IV 


O’Connor’s story depicts the inner failure of a priest who yet 
does not fgure as a villain, though the extremely objective treatment 
deprives him of the status of hero also. This seems to me to indicate 
an outlet or release from the two main and exclusive attitudes of 
Irish fiction—the hostile and the friendly, the cynical and reverential 
—and the two parallel kinds of fiction which are dictated by them, 
resulting in two images of the priest so far apart that they can never 
coalesce. From the writer’s point of view, there is no innate necessity 
why they ever should, yet it can be maintained that these primary 
attitudes and these forms of fiction are inherently limited. Today, 
for a certainty, they show little sign of being developed any further 
in Ireland. It is even more unlikely that new ground will be explored 
in the old manner. Perhaps we must accept the fact that Irish 
writers will always be unwilling or unable to work towards a more 
inclusive attitude (which would, incidentally, allow of a deeper 
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comprehension of the priest) and to work out the literary medium 
to carry it. And who can doubt, after reviewing the literary evidence, 
that the priest’s relation to the intellectual life of the country has 
‘been an obsession which blocked the way to other themes. 

The spectacular fact is that we have not emulated that inter- 
national school of fiction which has grown up since about 1925 
on the foundation of Georges Bernanos, and Graham Greene, 
in which the priest as hero is epically glorified in his sainthood 
or tragically contemplated in his fall. The present extent and 
variety of this fiction is perhaps not always realised. J F. Powers, 
Bruce Marshall, H. M. Robinson remain only on the fringe. 
Long after Greene’s The Power and the Glory and the Bernanos 
group of novels—Sous le Soleil de Satan, La Joie, L’Imposture, 
Un Journal d’un Curé de Campagne—a whole series of 
novels continues to reveal new facets of priestly experience. I give 
as examples Louis Queffelec’s Dieu a besoin des Hommes, Bruno 
Gay-Lussac’s La Mort d’un Prétre, Roger Besus’s Cet Homme qui 
vous Aimait, Mauriac’s L’Agneau, Léon Morin Prétre by Beatrix 
Beck (Prix Goncourt 1952), Carlo Coccioli’s J] Cielo e la Terra, 
from Vienna Roman Scholz’s Goneril and Fritz Hochwalder’s 
Heaven and Earth (or The Strong Are Lonely). All these set out to 
illuminate the experience of being a priest from within, and they 
range over such typical themes as the inquietude of priests, their 
sense of not being of the world, the precise kind of love-hate which 
their parental figures inspire, their peculiar solitude and the extent 
to which they can “‘give’’ their personality in their work, finally the 
inner freedom which they may enjoy. This is no longer the cleric 
or professional gentleman whose priesthood is but obliquely glanced 
at, nor the “priestly” puppet of pietistic fiction. A bold frontal 
attempt is made to view the man and the priest as one, to observe 
and draw character complicated by priesthood. And this is a man 
who is distinguished from layman and even from Protestant 
clergyman by two decisive acceptances of the will, his celibacy and 
his sacrificial position between this world and the supernatural 
which culminates in the Mass. Much potential drama has been 
uncovered in these specific tensions in so far as they generate spiritual 
vitality or degenerate into strain and collapse or into less spectacular 
forms of escape, compromise or arrested development. At this level 
the Priest has effaced the cleric, and the drama is that of Grace. 

Impressive as the ground covered is we cannot of course accept 
the example of such fiction without reserve. It attempts to explore 
a dimension new to the novel (though not to poetry and drama 
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some centuries before the eighteenth, when the novel was born) 
—the dimension of Grace. The world of Grace has its observable 
laws and principles but the secularist and post-psychological mould 
of the novel needs much adaptation before it can embody them. 
Where the traditional novelist was liable to faulty or arbitrary 
psychology this new kind of writer is tempted to an analogous 
manipulation of the supernatural—only more so, because of the. 
more mysterious nature of his world. The excesses of the contem-. 
porary school based on Bernanos are only now becoming evident, 
as are its problems of survival. Outside this school Mauriac has 
often laid himself open to the charge of obtruding the supernatural 
as a deus ex machina on novels of the traditional kind, i.e. novels 
whose primary données do not include the dimension of Grace 
and which are therefore ruled by purely psychological laws. 
Bernanos and his imitators have made a valiant attempt to avoid 
this and present a supernatural life in continuity with psychological 
life; yet often in fact they lose themselves in an angelist (or Satanic) 
realm where processes of pure Grace evade all the traditional 
hard-won criteria or do positive violence to them. Their priests, 
epic heroes functioning now as pure spirits, cease to be recognisable 
as men with personality and character, for these have been eroded. 
Even at their best these novels presuppose for full appreciation. 
their readers’ belief in Grace. Some critics doubt their chances of 
expression or survival in the modern world and have more trust in 
the established traditions of fiction which are illustrated in 
O’Connor’s story. 

Yet, however future literary history may place it, something 
important has been happening to the novel in the past thirty years, 
and our Irish contribution to it shows up in singular poverty. 
Through it has been diffused an understanding of the priest com- 
pounded of faith, reason and compassion. We have surely more x 
than a literary interest in those literary forms which are ever being . 
shaped by and are shaping truth hitherto unshaped. oe 
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The Priest in His Parish 


BRYAN MacMAHON 


HE priest stands in the middle of his parish. Watching him 

narrowly, his parishioners are in a wide ring around him. 

*‘What do they want of me?” the priest asks himself: ‘These 
people from whom I am come, but who, because of the veil of 
priesthood that hangs between us, are now subtly altered in their 
attitudes towards me? How do they view me? 

“Obviously there is a considerable number among them who see 
me as I wish to be seen, one of God’s anointed, all too aware of 
human limitations. The pietists? Not infrequently I am embarrassed 
to find that they see me as a piece of statuary on the base of which 
the words Sagart Aroon are inscribed. Parochial fawners, too, 
those of fluid allegiance—how do these see me? As one to be 
placated at all costs? And yet these have their importances. 

“There are others, as complex as human nature is complex— 
the old, the young, the bitter, the happy, those given to thought 
without action, those addicted to action without thought, the 
chaste, the wanton, the nubile, those in prime, the old, the cynical, 
the idealistic—each a world of complexity in himself, his attitude 
at times o-c ll ting for and agar.st me. How do they really view 
me, these people of mine? 

“They are all watching me; this I must accept with its 
accompanying glories and hazards. As parish priest, I am the centre 
of the traditional unit of Irish religious and social life. As curate I 
prepare myself for the day when I shall move to the centre of the 
circle. Without me, rural life is Hamlet without the Prince. Because 
the light beats fiercely about me, do I grumble and ask to be allowed 
resign my role? I hardly think so. But it is important that, even 
vaguely, I should know what my people are thinking. 

‘Asking them to be frank with me implies offering some of them 
a platform to speak freely. Dare I offer such a platform—as yet? 
Once having done so, whither will comment lead? Dare I refuse a 
platform?” 

The people continue to look at the priest. 

Among the people is a man given to thinking. This man now 
turns his gaze from the priest to those who stand in a great ring 
about him. 

“Hitherto in this country we have had a simple people,” this 
man says to himself. “With each minute that passes the world 
grows less naive. Asia and Africa are on the march. A simple 
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people is a treasure, yet, ruled by emotion, it swings like a weather- 
vane. On the slopes of the Himalayas or MacGillycuddy Reeks the 
artless gape open-mouthed at Sputnik staggering up the night sky. 
They tell one another that the Russian is in the moon. They fail 
to appreciate the implications of the uncertain light. 

“Presently, here in Ireland, the priest will be faced with a whole 
people abandoning naiveté. A choice of three courses is now open 
to him. He may battle fiercely to maintain the status quo. Or, 
philosophically accepting the natural process of change, he may 
yield inch by graceful or reluctant inch. Or, finally, taking local 
varying considerations firmly into account, he may steer the 
swinging body of people with a nice sense of what is judicious. 
This is a problem which each priest, in measure small or large, 
will yet have to face. That time is racing by, is a factor that should 
lead him to examine carefully the last of the three courses open to 
him.” 

The lay teacher looks at the priest and murmurs in his heart. 
“In each parish as beautifil a church as possible—that goes without 
saying. But are not the schools of immense importance, whether in 
Kenya, in Belgium, in Little Rock or here in Ireland? 

“I have been often in the company of my fellow teachers. Never 
have I heard a word spoken against Managerial Control of schools 
—as a system. It is a simple machine operated mainly through 
personal contact between manager and teacher. Large and by the 
manager’s decisions are determined by justice, the welfare of the 
schoolchildren and the local considerations. It is a fair and good 
system. And it works. 

‘Like every system devised by human beings it has its minor 
faults. One of these is the condition of school buildings. 

“True, we have some splendid schools in the country. Each day 
that passes sees more and more fine school-buildings outlined 
against the sky. But, as yet, there are in Ireland many rat-hole-pocked 
hovels, mere ante-rooms to the sanatorium. Is it true that in Ireland 
the school is a building of very short life? If so, why? 

‘“‘Where an earnest manager grapples with the problems of his 
school-buildings, as many managers are valiantly doing at this 
moment, there is sweetness, happiness, progress and light. Where 
the manager sheds interest in the schools, there is a sense of parental 
frustration. Given leadership, parents will make sacrifices to have 
their children educated in healthy surroundings. When parents 
withdraw their children from schools as a protest against bad 
conditions, it is a vote of censure on authority. When they do so, 
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as often as not results are speedily forthcoming. The sad part 
of it is that as a result of such action scars are left on the parochial 
body. 

“If it is true that the matter of bad school-buildings is one that 
should be tackled on a national basis, it would be well to have 
this stated frankly. If this country is not now over-hospitalised it 
must be close to being so. Would not a simple act of legislation 
alter, say, the title ““Hospitals’ Sweepstakes” to ‘“‘The Schools’ and 
Hospitals’ Sweepstakes’’ and consequently ample funds would be 
made available to abolish within a decade most of the unhealthy 
schools in the Republic. 

‘Progress can certainly be made. Is it not good that the Christian 
Doctrine examination in church on Confirmation Day has now 
generally been replaced by a test in the schools? Stretched on the 
rack of the parish while my pupils were being examined, I, as 
teacher, suffered grievously. As did the children, in whose minds 
the tenseness of public test pushed into the background the advent 
of the Holy Ghost. Progress can certainly be made! Nowadays, 
the catechism is much brighter: Fear of the Lord is being qualified 
by the Love of God.” 

After a pause, the teacher continues: “The second problem that 
agitates lay teachers is indicated by the recurrent phrase ‘avenues 
of promotion.’ Young teachers especially read the advertisements 
that offer teaching posts in such places as the Niagara Peninsula 
and in their turn ask themselves the question so prevalent in Ireland 
today: ‘What is in this country for me?’ 

“Is it not salutary to consider the many lay teachers scattered 
through the land who are proud to consider themselves full allies 
of the priest and honoured to be of parochial service? The fruit 
of their labours may be faintly indicated if one reads the end pages 
of the little missionary magazines, where, as reward for mite-box 
effort, photographs show rows of young faces serried against the 
background of the village school. 

“T do not claim that every teacher in Ireland is a flawless angel 
but I do say that very very many teachers, unknown outside their 
immediate localities, have given loyal and sterling service to Church 
and State. Let what is written over the grave of a husband and 
wife, both teachers, in a wayside school deep in the Glen of Aherlow, 
stand as epitaph for all these forgotten people: 


They that instruct many to justice shall 
shine as stars for all etcrnity. 


—Daniel 12: 3. 
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The old folk look at the priest and say: “To us the priest is 
flawless. If he is angry, it is the righteous anger of Christ with the 
knotted cord. If we find him cheery, we are happy for the day. 
Soon we go before the Throne. We cannot afford to take chances 
on eternity. Here and there we lurk, telling our beads in the evening 
sunshine, on the roadside beside the cottages where our daughters 
are married. Thank God, the church is not many steps away.” 

“The widow looks at the priest and says: ““When Paddy died, 
he called in to shake me by the hand. ‘God never made the Cross 
unless the back could bear it’—those are his words. God bless him, 
he never saw a knot in a person’s heart but, in his quiet way, he 
looked to see could he undo it.” Or, perhaps the widow says: 
“When bimself, God rest him, went, the priest didn’t darken my 
door. It wasn’t my place to send for him. Doesn’t he know he’s 
welcome a thousand times over? They should keep close to us, 
to the black and the white of us, to the daft and the sane of us.” 

The mother of the girl who met misfortune says: “I thought 
he’d redden me alive before the parish. But no! He understood us 
as if he was the good Lord Christ Himself. God bless him for ever 
and ever... .” 

The shaggy bachelor looks at the priest and mutters: “This 
house of mine is ree-raw but it suits me fine. Latterly people are 
looking at me as if I had a stare in my eyes. Times, too, my mind 
is a galloping horse. 

‘‘When I was young, if you put your nose to a dance-hall you’d 
be blackened with curses. We were told that women were worse 
than dynamite. ‘Be said by the priest,’ my mother said: ‘Keep away 
from the hall.’ Even if they had allowed the short-hours dances, 
which are so sensible! I did what my mother told me; here I am 
now looking up the chimney and asking God what was the message 
He gave me to deliver. Times have changed. Now the highest in 
the land are making speeches at the opening of the parochial halls. 
I don’t understand it at all. 

‘‘All I wanted was for someone to stand up in God’s House and 
tell me cf the beauty that can lawfully be between man and woman. 
I was told all the things a man should not do; but few of the things 
he should do. Where did I get the notion that marriage was a 
badge of shame? A pity that what the American priest wrote in 
the paper didn’t reach me when I was younger. I see a one-ager 
of mine who went up to the hall in spite of the priest. He met a 
comrade there, too—a loyal girl. They had a son ordained last 
June. When I knelt for the lad’s blessing, I had the strangest feeling 
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in the world. I’m not an example of vice, but tell me this, am I an 
example of virtue?” 

The farm-wife looks at the priest and says: “‘The morning of 
the station-Mass in the house, it was like the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The place was polished to the veins of nicety. All the neighbours 
were in. I was delighted to see the Galligans coming up the boreen 
especially after the law we had over the passage. At the Consecration 
of the Mass i could have cried with joy.” 

Or the farm-wife says: “Twenty years ago it was different. A 
morning like this, for all the world. The neighbours coming in. 
The next thing I knew the coins were rolling to the flag of the 
hearth. My morning of mornings was spoiled for ever. I did my 
best to patch it up but it was right broken. Almighty Father of 
Heaven and Earth, why should this have to happen in my kitchen?” 

The young man in his prime looks at the priest and says: “Only 
for him I was done. The temptation came on me with the strength 
of horses. I can see his lips moving in the dusk of the confession- 
box. ‘Hold on, son!’ he said. ‘No man, born of woman, but is 
tempted on occasion. On a hill over Jerusalem, the devil had the 
insolence to tempt the Lord.’ Afterwards when temptation came 
on me I kept hearing his words in my ear. So I held on.” 

Or, perhaps, the young man looks at the priest and thinks: 
**He took me a little too short. I stopped as if I was shot and I 
could go no further with my story. Maybe he was right to take me 
short—if I had the stole on my shoulders probably I’d have done 
the same. But again he might perhaps have considered that my 
going step after step towards the box was an Act of Contrition. in 
itself. That, too, even though I put my story badly. Later, when 
I was up against it, I told myself: ‘What’s the use?’ ”’ 

The man given to thought again tells himself: “‘A factor in Irish 
life which has to be faced is light. The Electricity Supply Board 
now supplies 570,345 customers compared with 83,052 in 1933. 
Of that figure, 215,243 customers live in the rural areas. Light in 
the dark byres spells death for pookas, banshees and superstitions 
.of all sorts. Already the radio is a commonplace. Magazines, papers, 
novels continue to pour in. Tomorrow television—Pied Piper— 
will lure the children away. 

“The central truths of faith remain unchanged but the changing 
‘hour demands its own particular stress on one truth or another. 
The gentility of Greek—must it now give ground to the exigencies 
-of one of the branches of science? Is the ‘dust-at-the-threshold’ 
attitude valid in the Ireland of today? Is it not likely that thunder- 
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talk disturbs men of quiet Christian temper? Is it not right, 
fearlessly drawing conclusions from clues here and clues there, 
to try to divine the road which lies before our people? 

“The acknowledged beauty of our Irish Church: would not a 
missionary priest, his ears tattered as a result of dogfights against 
foes in many lands, see it as a sleeping beauty? There are many 
points of honest debate. But one thing is certain: the megaphone 
of high and holy office should not be used to shout sincere questioners 
into silence.” 

The young emigrant slings his pack to his shoulder and strides 
away. To himself he says: “Rightly or wrongly, I’ve got the idea 
that neither Church nor State want me here. Deep in his soul the 
priest has the idea that I go to spread the Catholic religion. How 
can I tell what I shall do under certain circumstances? I’ve also 
got the feeling that the politician does not want me here—he’s 
afraid that I will join certain organisations. Maybe that particular 
fear has coloured the attitude of the Church towards me. I don’t 
rightly know. But this I feel intensely: a Church or State afraid 
of its own youth scarcely deserves to live. 

“T’ll miss the Midnight Mass on Christmas Eve. I'll miss the 
mountain beagles and the hurling match. Give him his due, the 
new curate did all he could for us in the way of plays and football. 
There’s sport enough here but there’s something missing. Canon 
Hayes, God rest him, nearly found it. The chance that I’ll see 
Ireland again is small. Ireland’s getting to be a tourist place. In 
certain circles the salmon and the pheasant are sacred. The value 
of human beings does not seem to be appreciated. 

“One bishop speaks up loudly and clearly for the likes of me. 

His Lordship must have seen the padlocks burn red with rust on 
the farmhouse doors. And when he speaks, the measure of our 
darkness is the great number of our people who relapse into a chill 
silence. As if His Lordship could, under God, do less when his 
diocese is ravelling.” 
_ The young girl watches the boy go. “I like it here,” she says, 
“but it’s lonely without the lads. I’m getting letters from friends 
who’re doing nursing in England. I was bright enough at school. 
Maybe they’ll put my photograph in the papers with someone 
presenting me with a copy of Surgery for Nurses. Maybe if I 
ask him the priest will remember me sometimes at the remembrance 
time in the Mass.” 

An old man with a faded blue suit says: “I saw the dog-rough 
side of it over there. I slept in the big lodging-houses that were 
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thronged with old, hairy, careless Irish. Hostels, too, full of ‘wide- 
boys.’ Young fellows who never had a copper here suddenly drawing 
big money over there. The trouble is to hold the head. There are 
ten cheap dames hanging around every ‘boozer.’ Agitators, too— 
they give out jargon the simple Irish lap up like mother’s milk. 
Out of 150 in one hostel I was in, 10 got up for Sunday Mass. 
Most of them were Northern Ireland Catholics who came up the 
hard way. The Mass was across the road in a hall. After Mass I 
gave the priest a fag. We had a smoke and a chat. He had cycled 
ten miles to say this Mass. Here, in a country parish in Ireland, 
I heard a priest say off the altar to a crowd of country fellows: 
‘Of course you won’t be always here. . . .” God give you sense, 
Father, I said to myself.” 

Deisciobal aithbheochana na teangan sé an rud a deir sé nda: “‘Is 
beag an mhairg a chuireann bas né beatha na teangan ar an ngndath- 
Eaghlaiseach. Is annamh a cloistear focal Gaeilge én dltdir leasmuigh 
den nGaelteacht, biodh is go bhfuil na mion-phaidreacha a miuineadh 
ins na scoileanna le dachad éigin blian anuas. Sé gnath-fhreagra an 
Eaglaisigh nd: Cad dob’ dil leo siud idir cléir agus tuathaigh nda 
fuil inddn déibh ach dul ar an gcoigcrich, den nGaeilge? Ach ta 
dearmhad air, mar is feasach diinn cursai an Chreidimh a bheith 
fite fuaite leis an dteangain. ‘Am baiste!’ a deir an seanchui mar 
Ididrii chun beola oiche sheanchais-dirnedin. Ach, ar an dtaobh 
eile den mhéad, féach na hEaglaisigh oirdhearca a shaothraigh san 
am a bhi, agus até ag saothri san la inniu, le caoin-dithracht is le 
gean in ithir na teangan duchchasai. Go neartuighidh Dia a lamha! 
Da mba shagart mé féin n’fheadar ach go ngabhfai idir an da bhré 
mé.” 

The man given to thinking now says to himself: “The Church 
consists of clergy and laity. Full co-operation of the laity, yes— 
it can harness power now (in one sense) going to waste. But the 
terms of reference need qualification. In its more useless form such 
action connotes the cultivation of a regimented laity speaking with 
tongue in cheek, sycophants to a man, with the danger that they 
will act as many sycophants and conscripts act in the moment of 
peril. In its most desirable form it connotes a certain amount of 
fearlessness, laudable resentment at shortcomings, and a belief 
in the validity of ‘in dubiis libertas.’ And yet, exuberance and 
enthusiasm—these bear with them demonstrable dangers. On the 
other hand, is not stagnation a demonstrable danger? Again, who 
is equipped to speak? Who not? Are the people ripe? Are the 
people over-ripe? Is the wise pastor a brake—the fluid curate an 
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accelerator? Does not right lie in the judicious use of accelerator 
and brake?” 

The public representative looks sharply if covertly at the Parish 
Priest and, clearing his throat, says—to himself: “‘A large number 
of simple-minded people smell out what the priest feels to be 
politically correct and vote accordingly. This they do in the pious 
belief that a vote for the P.P. is a vote for the Man Above. So this 
P.P., as all P.P.’s, must at once be placated. But there are other 
points to be considered. I’m a member of the Council. At the moment 
the P.P. and myself are at a kind of polite loggerheads. Of course 
I appreciate that he can’t let more of those other people into 
decisions. But I’m a man accustomed to public affairs. I think, 
Yes, Very Reverend Fathers, ladies and gentlemen, I think that 
I’m entitled to have a definite say... .” 

The reader looks at the priest and says: “In theory literature on 
the black and white squares of life is allowed. That is, provided 
the black is shown fairly as black and not passed off as lily-white. 
Is this adhered to in point of fact? If the answer is no, what can 
we expect from such a masquerade except literary pap? Do all 
decisions of the Censorship Board bind on the individual Catholic?. 
If not, why do so many pretend that they do? Recent national 
hullabaloos analysed yield smoke only: in no case was a central 
truth of religion denied. The little squabbles should have remained 
peripheral. Is it not possible also that there are writers, some of 
them suspect, who set out in all honesty through depiction of 
white and black to give glory to God? Since Catholic literature 
in the U.S. crept out from the repositories, has it not indicated the 
richness, vitality and variety of Catholic life to a people grown 
numb, grown grey? No one with a spark of sense advocates 
pornography. But, fed always on bread-and-milk literature, the 
mind atrophies. Is not the truth of it, the good mean of it, that 
the circle of Catholic expression is not nearly so narrow as the 
hostile without the Church and the timorous within would have us 
believe?’’ 

The farmer looks at the priest and tells himself: ““Toughen away. 
Try to keep the dues down to the 1904 level. The steady cess is a 
terror. Don’t make ins or outs on the clergy. Don’t ask them any 
awkward questions. If you meet one of them on the road, look up 
at the sky and say: ‘Father, I think ’tis headin’ for the rain’.” 

The alcoholic looks at the priest and says: “Why does he not 
try to understand our problem, our disease? What we want is a 
wilderness of patience and sincerity together with a knowledge of 
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our problem. The diabetic, the T.B. patient, are pitied: why blame 
the alcoholic for having a much more virulent disease? And we can 
be cured! A.A. has proved that. Alcoholism as an illness is not 
peculiarly a Catholic illness. Yet, over 40 per cent of the 150,000 
recovered alcoholics at present members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
are Catholic. A.A. should properly be an object of informed priestly 
anxiety.” 

There is always an inconsequential fellow whose thoughts are 
tangents. A middle-aged man now looks at the priest and babbles 
to himself: “I was the acolyte who outgrew all the other acolytes. 
I served old priests, young priests, priests with cowls, and priests 
who boggled at the names of the townlands in the notice-book. 
One priest was too small to reach the inner tabernacle without a 
box, another was so tall that he rapped his head on the silver ring 
of the sanctuary lamp. One day I learned something about all 
priests. In the sacristy of a church at a seaside resort, an old priest 
turned slowly to view me and with eyes transfigured said: ‘Son, 
I’m doting. Watch me at the Consecration of the Mass’.” 

The art-lover looks at the priest, and says: “‘Consider the impact 
of the Marian Year on the Irish countryside. Lovely work, yes, 
of which any nation might be proud. The marmalade-coloured 
plaque of Our Lady of Graces at Youghal is native in inspiration 
and execution. But the exceptions are not so lovely. Are there not 
too many up-ended bath-tubs, daubed inside with violent blue 
paint, incarcerating a cheap statue of the Virgin? Too many rocks 
rudely, if lovingly, arranged? Too many aspirations shouted in 
cement from the hilltops? Too many shrines that the more 
enlightened years will reject? Was there no direction towards 
beauty?” 

The thinking man now tells himself: “In priest (or teacher, for 
that matter of it) the faculty of effort should be kept alive and 
shining. The rain, the bogland, the misted mountain are foes to 
be fought by the individual in a rural parish. How does one fight? 
I think it important to consider that man, the spiritual and physical 
of him as mated by God, is a spectacle. Each individual is unique. 
God’s image lives even in people who superficially seem grey. 
Never again in all the ages of the world will this particular man— 
this tinker, tailor, soldier or sailor—be duplicated. Identical 
duplication of man and man, say a shepherd in Afghanistan in the 
years before Our Lord with a Puerto Rican of today, would 
inevitably lead us to the error that God in a single instance of 
creation was limited; that He was forced to use again a mould 
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used in the long ago. Of the consideration of man‘as a spectacle 
are born a thousand beauties. Even vaguely held, the thought can ~ 
rim the humblest man and woman with light. More than all else, 
that consi ‘eration helps to keep the faculty of effort alive.” 

After a pause, the thinking man goes on: “The priest struggles 
even as I struggle. On the over-conscientious priest a mountain of 
care rests; in allegory, he is Christ on the Cross of the parish. 
Each man whimpering in a box makes him scapegoat. The priest 
is alone. How can he be a priest compounded of the virtues of a 
thousand priests? How can he live in a mirror in which each man 
looks to find a pastor without flaw? Power the priest possesses: 
it is true that at times power can be a heady wine. Here and there 
one raises himself to a lofty pinnacle of thought and action. If all 
did so, the brilliance of life would blind. For life, in addition to 
being a business of souls and grace, is also an affair of onions and 
apples.” 

Shopkeeper, tangler, teacher, sacristan, rebel, patriot, pietist, 
housewife and alcoholic, the coloured, the grey, those of arrogance 
masquerading as humility, those of humility masquerading as 
arrogance—the people look at the priest. Their voices blend to 
form a great murmurous sound. 

Questions, comments and appeals come pelting. “Is there a 
danger of the tide of the people ebbing to leave the priest stranded?” 
“Walk amongst us, Father: keep close to the young especially.” 
“Is it not true that the priests have found the people through 
hurling—through drama?” “What alkali will neutralise the sourness 
of our people?” “A Church or a nation afraid of its youth—does 
it deserve to live?” “In a downward trend of population is there a 
point of no return?’’ “Should we not say Yes-yes to life instead of 
the never-ending No?” “Is not power a heady wine?” “‘Na bi beag 
nd mor leis a’ gcléir, adeirim leat!’’ “By telling the young to go 
away are we solving or concealing their problems?” “70,000 people 
do not climb a Reek at midnight unless their bones are steeped in 
the brine of belief.” “It was a morning after rain that I heard the 
birds singing above the raised chalice at Tobernalt.”’ “If company- 
keeping can possibly be a source of grace, why not, on occasion, 
say so?” “Father, once again move closer and speak to each of us 
in turn.” “‘Charity is a coin that always is ringing gold.” “*... And 
dwelt amongst us... .”’ “There is a beauty and a peace in Irish life: 
this island—may it not well be the last stronghold of the sense of 
God’s wonder?” “Clear contact between priest and people—is not 
that of immense importance?” “Man is a spectacle. . . .” 
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To himself, the priest says: ““How can I be so many things to so — 
many people?” Then he murmurs: “‘O Divine Master, grant that 
I may not so much seek to be consoled as to console, to be under- © 
stood as to understand, to be loved as to love. . . .” 


BRYAN MAcMAHON 


38 Ashe Street, Listowel, County Kerry 


The Church is our Mother 


What a long way we are from understanding the full splendour 
of the Church. We know its troubles and its weaknesses, from the 
little storm in the sacristy round the corner to the great historical 
crises, crises in which corruption or the loss of some point of the 
Faith led whole wings of the Church to collapse, great lengths of 
wall at a time, till men might have feared that the whole community 
would disappear. We know all the Church’s failings. But how little 
we know of its beauties. How far we are from loving it with the 
love of a child, who loves his mother even when he grows up and 
discovers that she isn’t always right and she isn’t always beautiful. 


—ABBE PIERRE: Man is Your Brother (Chapman, pp. 104-105.) 


We Are Made For Glory—VI 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


What written accounts have we of Our Lord’s life? 

We have four separate accounts (called gospels) of Our Lord’s 
life, written by Saints Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The word 
gospel means “good news’. The gospels and other parts of the 

Scriptures written after Our Lord’s time form the New Testament. 


Have we now the Scriptures as they were originally written? 

There is plenty of evidence of how carefully the Jews of old and, 
later on, Christian writers copied out and preserved the Sacred 
Scriptures. The evidence is increased whenever new manuscripts are 
discovered. For example, in 1947 in caves near the Dead Sea 
sealed jars were found which contained manuscripts dating back at 
latest to the first century A.D. and possibly long before that. Amongst 
these were found fragments of almost every book in the Old 
Testament and a complete copy of the Book of Isaias the Prophet. 
In 1920 in Egypt there was found a portion of the gospel of Saint 
John which was written out not more than fifty years after the death 
of Saint John himself. Such manuscripts are found to be in agree- 
ment with the texts we have in our bibles. 


What do the gospels tell us about Jesus? 

Read them! They show how Jesus was in every way the example 
of the Perfect Man. Even His enemies could find no flaw in His 
character. Just as today even unbelievers admit that His life was the 
most noble and most perfect ever lived. (We are here of course 
thinking of Jesus as man.) Throughout His life His one burning 
desire was to do in all things the will of God His Father, and that 
the Father be known, praised, and served. 

He began His public preaching in His home province of Galilee 
in the north of Palestine. ‘“‘The appointed time has come, He said, 
and the kingdom of God is near at hand; repent, and believe the 
gospel” (Mark 1:15). 

His teaching on how we should behave, if people had enough 
good will to follow it, would transform man’s whole life on earth. 
At the centre of that teaching was His command ‘“‘that you love 
one another as I have loved you”’ (John 15:12). He also taught that 
mere outward observance of the Commandments is not enough. 
Giving alms to show off, for example, would not be a virtue. He 
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denounced (and no one else would dare to) the proud Pharisees for 
their hypocrisy. 

But to the ordinary people He was never harsh. On the contrary, 
He was kind and particularly to those who were humble or neglected 
or suffering. He was patient with dull people; and always ready to 
forgive a sinner who repented. At His call Peter and his com- 
panions left their nets, Matthew left his Customs counter. People 
were so fascinated by Jesus and His words that crowds, heedless 
of food, followed Him even into the wilds. His courage and 
unselfish love are best seen in His passion. When it was necessary 
for Him to give His life for others, He accepted without complaint 
all the humiliation and torture that accompanied it. 


Say what statements in the last answer are supported by the 

following quotations: 

““My meat is to do the will of Him who sent me” (John 4:34). 

‘Nobody has ever spoken as this man speaks” (John 7:45). 

“Jesus saw a great multitude there, and took pity on them, since 
they were like sheep that have no shepherd” (Mark 6:34. 

“Were not our hearts burning within us when He spoke to us 
on the road?” (Luke 24:32). 

The prayer Our Father as far as “‘as it is in heaven” (Matthew 6:9). 

“Jerusalem, Jerusalem, ... how often have I been ready to 
gather thy children together, as a hen gathers her chickens under 
her wings; and thou didst refuse it!’’ (Matthew 23:37). 

“‘He went about doing good”’ (Acts (10:38). 

“The whole world is gone after Him’’ (John 12:19). 

“Woe upon you, scribes and Pharisees, you hypocrites that scour 
the outward part of cup and dish, while all within is running with 
avarice and incontinence”’ (Matthew 23:25). 

“This [said the centurion] was indeed a just man’ (Luke 23:47). 


How did His acquaintances learn that Jesus was God? 

We read of them saying: ‘““How did He come by this wisdom, 
and these strange powers? Is not this the carpenter’s son, whose 
mother is called Mary?” (Matthew 13:54). 

At first only Mary and Saint Joseph knew the great secret: that 
the Person who had that human body and was living that human 
life was no other than the Son of God. But gradually Jesus let 
people see that He spoke and acted as only God could. For example 
He called Himself ‘Lord even of the Sabbath”. He said: ‘‘Before 
Abraham was made I AM”’. He forgave sins in His own name. 
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The apostles began to wonder, ‘‘Who is this that both wind and 
sea obey Him?” Gradually the light of faith dawned. And when — 
Jesus asked them one day: ‘‘Whom do you say that I am?” Peter 
answered: ‘‘Thou are Christ the Son of the living God”. And Jesus, 
always glad to find faith, rewarded him. “Thou art Peter; and upon 
this rock I will build my church”. 


Why did the Son of God come on this earth? 


To enable us to reach heaven. He did that: 

A. By telling us more about God our Father and how we should 
serve Him. 

B. By atoning for sin, which leads to hell. 

C. By opening for us the way to heaven. 

We will consider each of these. 

(A) How does Jesus enable us to know God better? 

To begin with, the Incarnation itself is plain proof of God’s 
goodness. For God must surely love us seeing that He became one 
of us. Then, in learning about Jesus (which is so easy, seeing that 
“He dwelt amongst us’’) we are learning about God, because Jesus 
is God. Moreover, everything He taught us is direct revelation 
from God. 

Jesus is God speaking to us with human lips. The chief revelation 
Jesus made to us about God is the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity. 


How did He reveal that? 


Although Our Lord made it clear that He Himself was"God, He 
also spoke of God the Father as a person distinct from Himself. 
For example He says, “‘I came forth from the Father and am come 
into the world’’. (Sometimes Jesus, God the Son, is spoken of as 
the Word of God, e.g., in ““The Word was made flesh”.) Jesus also 
spoke of a third person whom He called the Holy Spirit, as being 
God, but nevertheless distinct both from Himself and from God 
the Father. 


Why then are there not three Gods? 


The Trinity is a mystery. But if there are “mysteries” in nature 
which we cannot properly understand we need not be surprised to 
find mysteries in Almighty God. (What kind of a god would he be 
that we could take the measure of?) 

It will help us here if we recall the difference between ‘“‘person” 
and “‘nature’’. By its nature a thing is what it is. We all have human 
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nature. That makes us what we are, namely human beings. The 
persons of the Blessed Trinity have divine, that is, God’s nature. 

When we say that we all have the same human nature we really | 
mean the same kind of nature. Actually, each person has his own 
nature for himself, that is, his own body and his own mind and will. 

But when we say that the three persons of the Blessed Trinity 
have the same divine nature we mean that they have the sel/f-same 
nature. That is, they think with the same mind and love with the 
same will. As persons they are distinct (as we are distinct) but 
because they have the one and same nature they are one Being. 

We sometimes think of, or pray to, some one of the Divine 
Persons, as Our Lord Himself did when (as man) He prayed to God 
the Father. Other times we do not think of the persons separately. 
For example when we say, ‘God is good”. 


How was Jesus’ teaching received? 


The ordinary people were willing to accept it. But the Pharisees 
became His bitter enemies. Jesus was not the worldly kind of 
Messiah on whom they had pinned their hopes. Moreover they 
hated Him because He denounced them for their self-conceit. They 
thought that because they had made a special study of the Jewish 
law and outwardly kept to all its regulations they (unlike the 
common people) were sure to be pleasing to God. Finally when 
they and the other chief priests saw the following which Jesus was 
having they were filled with envy and plotted to kill Him. All 
along they had blindly refused to accept Jesus’ teaching, even 
though His miracles showed that what He said must be true. 


How did miracles support Christ’s teaching ? 


Ordinarily things behave according to the laws of their nature. 
But, needless to say, God who made all things can if He wishes 
make them behave otherwise. Whether in a particular case He has 
done so or not is a question of examining the facts. People with an 
open and scientific mind, faced with what seems to be a miracle 
(say, at Lourdes) will examine the evidence and may then conclude: 
“This has no natural explanation”. Only a person with a closed 
mind will begin by saying: “‘miracles cannot happen and that’s 
that’. 

The evidence for Our Lord’s miracles would satisfy any fair 
enquirer. By them Jesus showed that He had the power of God, 
since only God can change the laws of nature. 
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(B) Why had Jesus to atone for our sins? 

The wickedness of any offence or disobedience is measured by 
how highly placed is the person we offend. To slap a neighbour is 
not as great an insult as to strike, say, a king. Now to disobey the 
infinite majesty of God is an offence that could be called infinitely 
wicked. 

Nothing, therefore, that we finite creatures could do, could 
make up for it. Sufficient satisfaction could be made only by some- 
one who would be both one of us (and therefore able to act for us 
all) and yet be a person whose actions would have infinite value. 

There was no such person, and never could be, unless and until a 
divine person took our nature. That was why the Son of God became 
man and offered Himself in sacrifice for us. The bridge between God 
and man was restored—from God’s side. 

Christ’s death, too, was proof beyond doubt of God’s infinite 
love for us. And of the wickedness of sin which made such a 
sacrifice necessary. 


(C) Why had Jesus to open for us the way to heaven? 

We needed more than to be saved from hell. We needed to be 
again made capable of entering heaven, the happiness for which 
we are made. Jesus therefore had to win back for us the super- 
natural life that Adam had lost. “I am come’’, said Our Lord, 
“that they may have life’-—words that could not mean just natural 
life, for we already had that. 


What briefly are the privileges that supernatural life gives us? 

(1) Having supernatural life, as we saw earlier, means sharing in 
God’s own life—the greatest possession it is possible to imagine. 

(2) This supernatural life comes to us from our union with Christ, 
and so we live it with Him. We might compare this union with Christ 
to that which exists between a tree and its branches. Tree and 
branches live with the same life. Our Lord Himself says: “‘I am the 
vine, you are its branches” (John 15:5). Another comparison: our 
bodies are composed of little living cells. We live in them—and they 
in us. This example may help us to understand Our Lord’s words: 
“IT am in my Father, and you are in me, and I am in _ 
(John 14:20). 

(3) Where Jesus is, God is. So, ““You are the temple of God and 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you’’, says Saint Paul. Of course God 
is everywhere; but in the soul that has sanctifying grace He dwells 
as a friend and guest. 
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(4) Sharing in God’s nature makes us not only pleasing to Him 
but gives us a new kind of likeness to Him. This makes us, in the 
words of Scripture, “‘sons of God’’. Not sons by our own nature, as 
Jesus is, but sons by this new-given nature; sons by adoption. 

(5) “And if sons, heirs also . . . joint-heirs with Christ’’ (Romans 
8:16). All the treasures and happiness of heaven become our 
inheritance. 

(6) As long as we are united with Christ we can keep increasing 
sanctifying grace in our souls. With every good work, we add to it. 
And that means increasing the glory and happiness that await us 
in heaven. 

(7) We have already seen that with supernatural life we get 
supernatural powers or virtues that enable us to live that life. 
That is, we get the power to believe and hope in God and, greatest 
gift of all, charity by which we enjoy God’s friendship. That 
friendship depends on our continuing to choose God rather than 
sin. “If any one love me, he will keep my word, and my Father will 
love him, and we will come to him, and will make our abode with 
him” (John 14:23). If we choose serious sin, that friendship is 
broken, the supernatural life is destroyed, the branch is severed and, 
as Our Lord says, “‘shall wither” (John 15:6). 


Has the word “‘grace’’ two meanings ? 

Yes. So far we have used it to mean sanctifying grace or the 
supernatural life. In that sense it is a continuing state. But the word 
“‘grace”’ is also used to mean any (passing) help that God gives us 
to do something towards the saving of our souls. Such help is 
called actual grace. Only by getting actual grace can a sinner even 
begin to recover sanctifying grace. And it is needed by those who 
already have sanctifying grace, if they are to keep and increase it. 

JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 
The McDevitt Institute, Glenties, County Donegal 


Truth that is mute 
Without utterance, truth lies mute within us, helping no one 
but our own self. We first learn the doctrines, then we start all 
over again to learn to say them; for there is a gap between the 
seeing and the saying of spiritual realities. We must above all 
study the mind to which the doctrines must be offered—what it 
already contains and what it lacks, how it works, the words it 
knows. 
—FRANK SHEED: Address to the Lay Apostolate Congress, Rome, 
1957 
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FILMS 


F you can accept the initial fact that a prison governor ‘with a 
sense of humour” has chained a white convict to a coloured one 

all the rest follows in the fable of The Defiant Ones (at Regal 
Rooms). Suspend disbelief in the postulate and you make possible 
all Stanley Kramer’s effects and accept his message. The two 
prisoners escape and are pursued. The few feet of chain from wrist 
to wrist symbolises their hate for each other and their forced 
dependence on each other. In one place it hobbles them at the 
bottom of a slippery claypit, but in another it helps them ford a 
river. At last they get the tools and strike off the chains—only to 
discover that an invisible chain has been forged and that they are 
bound by love. Self-interest refuses to take over at the next crisis. 
All the overtones thus build up around the bare physical image 
towards the end as the coloured man on the escaping train tries to 
haul up the running white—a prolonged close-up of black hand 
grasping white hand and willing not to abandon it. From unwilling 
dependence to mutual salvation and back freely then to the common 
prison of man. I cannot regard the film as a study in race-relations 
since it is so obviously worked out as fable. It does not concern 
itself with causes, origins, social factors except as assumed facts. 
Tony Curtis and Sidney Poitier are hardly individualised at all; 
they are representatives of the white and black races. However, 
Poitier (as in A Man Is Ten Feet Tall) simply by the authority of his 
personality exercises a more potent force than argument or pleading 
ever could. The rest of the characterisation is crude and shadowy— 
the humane sheriff (Theodore Bikel), the posse, the lynching 
villagers; and unfortunately the sex-hungry woman alone on the 
ranch is one of the screen’s overworked items. Nevertheless with all 
its bluntness and its austere black and white this is an effective film. 
The Sea Wall (at the Savoy) is in many ways ineffective, but the 
possibilities it has missed do not deprive it of a certain distinction. 
In this type of film a sumptuous style which in itself is very pleasur- 
able gets between you and an interesting human situation which 
should come into the foreground. Produced by an Italian, Dino de 


Laurentiis, directed by a Frenchman, René Clément, scripted by 
him also in collaboration with the American, Irwin Shaw, played 
by an American cast with the support of Silvana Mangano and 
Alida Valli from Italy and Yvonne Sanson from France, it is set 
on the Pacific coast of Indo-China though location shooting was 
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actually done in Thailand. The Duras novel on which it is based 
dealt with the lag-end of French colonialism there, but apart from 
the name of the Dufresne family you would hardly guess that from 
the film. This makes of it another study in the contemporary clash 
of the generations. 

Madame Dufresne (Jo van Fleet), once a music teacher in the 
city and swindled twenty years ago in a deal for land on the coast, 
has eaten up those years turning the salt marshes into good rice- 
fields, and the sea-wall of earth and tree-trunks is the symbol of her 
defiant battle with the elements and with man. It means nothing to 
her son and daughter (Antony Perkins and Silvana Mangano), 
though she does, and they simply want to escape to the city. To the 
mother the corruption of the city is a fixation. They prey on one 
another but share a certain wild kinship in the face of strangers, 
until one day they must go to the city to borrow money; the break 
is made, the girl finds a painful kind of love, the boy tags on awhile 
to loose hotel-life but goes back, when the mother dies, to rebuild the 
sea-wall in concrete. Unevenly put together and cut abruptly again 
by the Censor, parts of the film are still delicately established by the 
René Clément touch—especially the inbred brother and sister 
relationship, their strange hilarities and cruelties, their home-made 
rock ’n’ roll, the lovers’ romantic day on the river. The director has 
had to contend however in some of these scenes with the distracting 
rigidity of Mangano’s mouth and chin. Films on the seedy colonies 
of the earth—Mexico, South America, the Far East—are much 
given to the raucous, jeering, let-us-have-heil sound-track (The 
Proud Ones, etc.) and the device is abused rather obviously in this 
one. 

The only other film in six weeks which could claim to spark off 
a thought at all was the Astor’s Nous Sommes tous les Assassins, the 
attack on capital punishment made by ex-lawyer André Cayette 
in 1952 and following on his Justice est Faite. It is a piece of 
propaganda, full of special pleading and emotionalism, plugging 
mercilessly for instance the comédie noire of the last night in the 
condemned cell in a French prison. Besides, Cayette seems to 
break the clean line of his thesis by investigating at great length 
and realistically the social conditions and the special circumstances 
of the Occupation which led one of his four condemned men to the 
cell, and by hinting in his peroration at preventive cure. But apart 
from the overworked pantomime of the prison guards the film is 
braced with typically sharp dialectic and enlivened with moments 
of genuine human drama. 
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Round we go still the weary trek of the battle-fronts of World 
War II—the Russian front in A Time to Love and a Time to Die 
(Savoy), the Pacific war in The Naked and the Dead (Royal), and 
North Africa in Ice Cold in Alex (Adelphi). They are all tired efforts, 
the third and British one being more tired than its American 
companions. On the way from Tobruk to Alexandria in 1942 with 
a single ambulance both British and Germans behave like jolly 
good sports, a spy (Anthony Quayle) plays heavy-footed hide and 
seek, the ambulance is pushed up a sand-dune (twice) with music 
evocative of grit, and the whole thing is such a fairy-tale that I am 
quite unmoved (despite the sympathetic acting of John Mills), when 
the moment for ice-cold lager finally comes in Alexandria. There 
was one movement though—of nausea—at the closing self-adminis- 
tered pat on the British back. In this film only the desert is interesting, 
its scrub, glare and mud. 

The Naked and the Dead achieves at first an uncertain pace and 
rhythm which suggests, with the book by Norman Mailer, that war 
is long, obscure and generally pointless for the man involved in the 
fighting. But it is drilled hollow by some of the most pathetic 
attempts at flash-back I have ever seen, and collapses into the usual 
gibberish about the indestructible spirit of man. Nasty masculine 
undercurrents flow sluggishly through the story—a General with a 
mania for power-through-fear and a boyish-looking aide on whom 
he experiments. 

In A Time to Love and a Time to Die the tales of love and of Nazi 
dissipations in bombed Berlin run according to pattern. The scenes 
at the front, shot in colour, are thought out rather better, and 
vivid fragments of atmosphere stick like the shrapnel—Russian 
mud, snow, farmhouses, peasants, and the frozen eyeballs of the 
dead weeping what seem tears in the thaw. 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


SALON D’ART SACRE, PARIS 


HE Salon d’Art Sacré has been held in Paris this October, 
as it has for the past eight years. This year’s exhibition showed 
the continuing vitality of the movement inaugurated by Fathers 
Couturier and Regamey to use the best modern artists and architects 
in the service of the Church. This movement has now spread into 
practically every phase of French Catholic life, even to the small 
devotional card and object of piety, which may now be had in 
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designs from such artists as Braque, Ubac, and Manessier among 
others. 

The most remarkable works shown this year were the drawings, 
photographs and colour transparencies of the new stained-glass 
windows commissioned by the government from the veteran 
French painter, Jacques Villon, for the Gothic windows of Metz 
cathedral. The idea of replacing the bombed-out glass of the 
mediaeval building by the work of a modern artist using his own 
idiom was bound to meet with official opposition, but through the 
persistence of the architect, Robert Renard, the project was finally 
accepted, with the stipulation that all the Villon windows would 
have to be grouped in the side chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. 
So it is around this theme that the five windows are designed, the 
subjects being: The Rock of Horeb; The Marriage at Cana; The 
Last Supper; The Crucifixion and The Paschal Lamb. These are 
ingeniously adapted to fit into the narrow three and two-light 
windows and they have all the power of Villon’s severe yet expressive 
line allied to his usual mastery of colour, which, we can now see, is so 
adaptable to the stained-glass medium. The numerous preliminary 
drawings on view were invaluable for the understanding of his 
methods in showing how his complex network of line, shape, and 
colour grow, effloresce and illuminate the subject. These windows 
must rank among the very greatest in the medium in modern times. 

There was the annual gleaning of photographs, models and 
plans of churches which again showed, as the Maynooth exhibition 
did here, the wonderful liberation that has come to church building 
by the adoption, and exploitation of the aesthetic qualities of 
modern construction. As all who have seen the underground 
basilica of Saint Pius X at Lourdes will agree, these methods when 
used freely and without disguise produce a wonderful efiect of 
strength and dignity. Among the most successful shown this year 
is the Dominican Convent at Lille of Pierre Pinsard, which is of an 
austere dignity and grace with fine choir fittings in the church. Also 
very successful is the church of Guillaume Gillet at Royan, which 
is remarkable for a rational complexity in the interactions of its 
forms and rhythms. But there were designs to suit all kinds of 
conditions: social, economic and missionary, for today with the 
change in the tenor and tempo of modern life, the reduction of 
distance, etc., many churches have to adapt themselves to conditions 
undreamed of by our fathers. The most obvious examples that come 
to mind are seaside churches where the congregation is doubled or 
trebled for three months of the year; and places of pilgrimage where 
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the fluctuation in size of congregation is more frequent and drastic. 
Here modern technique with its flexibility can give advantages the 
older form of church building was never meant to cope with and, 
used boldly, the result will bear some relationship to the world 
outside with its rows of parked cars and cycles. Also the increasing 
and necessary emphasis on the creation of social centres in our rural 
parishes calls for a new approach; and in this context there was a 
very interesting design and model shown in which the church, 
priest’s house, assembly hall and meeting rooms were all incor- 
porated in the one layout. 

Some of the most pleasing, and instructive works were, I thought, 
from the applied arts which take such a prominent place in every 
church. Two pieces from a set of pontificals for the Benedictine 
Abbey of rue de la Source in handwoven silk were embroidered 
with a freshly designed and wonderfully fitting symbolic-abstract 
design by André Maurice. While a movable altar by Paul Beucher 
of the ‘‘Artisans du Sanctuaire’’ contrived to be both ingenious and 
dignified. 

This year a new departure had been made by having a small 
exhibition of the independent works of young painters and sculptors 
whose work recommended their authors for commissions in the 
church. These works were of varying merit, some indeed being very 
banal, but they showed how the organisers hoped to continue the 
tradition they have established by the continuous recruiting of fresh 
young talents in the service of the Church. 

But for a visitor from Ireland the exhibition with its high quality, 
seriousness of purpose, alertness to the twentieth century and the 
art it has produced, was not only a pleasure but also, I think, 
provided an example. The widespread use of “‘celtic’”” ornament here 
has had unfortunate results; anyone who sees the Book of Kells or 
the Ardagh Chalice is immediately struck not only by the power and 
delicacy of their artistry but also by the gulf that separates them 
from the mere “‘designs from —’’. These, as they must, travesty their 
great originals since an art style cannot be separated from the milieu 
and circumstances that gave it birth. But one adventitious result of 
this widespread use of “‘celtic’? ornament has been to make us here 
in Ireland familiar with an abstract pattern which has a strong 
affinity with modern abstract design both in motive and result. This 
abstraction can be used practically everywhere in a church except 
perhaps statues, and even here a good artist can do wonders; but 
for walls, windows, font heads, tabernacle doors, etc., it is wonder- 
fully suitable and appears to me to have promise of the longest 
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useful life one can hope for from a style, and it should cause no 
surprise in Ireland. Then it is particularly suitable for incorporation 
in the new stained-glass technique (dalles de verre) in which expensive 
leading is replaced by cement and slabs of glass. From the nature of 
the materials one cannot expect the fineness of detail that one can 
achieve with leaded glass but the broad designs permissible are very 
suitable to abstract pattern and since the resultant wall is very 
strong, large areas can be successfully and decoratively enclosed by, 
if necessary, a weight-bearing wall. Photographs at the salon of the 
Manessier wall made in collaboration with the architect Hermann 
Baur for the new church at Hem in the diocese of Lille showed a 
beautifully designed example of this technique which could well be 
followed here. 

The vestments shown prompted me to think of the possibility of 
our having similar ones here in Ireland. Surely here is something 
well within our capabilities, for while we may not have many of 
the old handcrafts still flourishing, our hand-weaving is justly 
renowned; and yet I have never seen a set of vestments exploiting 
this workmanship. Could we not, perhaps in Donegal, have a 
country church in which what remains of local craftmanship would 
be used: the smith to provide the iron-work, grilles, candlesticks, 
etc; the mason the wall of local stone; the weavers the cloth for 
the local ladies to embroider; the carpenter, the seats? Doubtless 
it would not be as easy as getting a contractor and farming out the 
sub-contracts but, at least under a good architect with the designs 
provided by an artist the result would be more comely than the 
“‘gothicised”’ concrete structures to be seen. Maybe the seats would 
be slightly rough; the altar of not very smartly polished stone but 
the result would show that there was something besides money 
contributed by the parishioners to their house of worship. Everything 
in our churches should show that the making of it was more impor- 
tant than the selling of it; it should celebrate God and His works 
rather than Mammon; too many of the articles in our churches are 
more important as commerce than as the product of imagination 
and craft. At the salon the quality and beauty of the applied arts 
and the standard of the craftmanship showed that even though the 
materials be poor and exigent, if they are used without hypocrisy 
for what they are, in a good design, they will proclaim their origin 
in the hands of men. 

DESMOND McAVOCK 


Bridge Street, Ballina 


CHRONICLE 
TELEVISION AND RADIO 


INCE the last issue of this Chronicle the one outstanding event 
on TV was the Coronation of Pope John XXIII. At this interval 
of time detailed comment is superfluous: so much has already 

been said and written about it that we can but add our tribute of 
praise and congratulation to those who made it possible for us to 
see it. Apart from the ceremonies themselves and the magnificence 
of the setting what memories remain? The unusual experience of 
watching TV at the unearthly hour of 7.30 in the morning; the 
speed with which even the oldest cardinals and assistants made 
their way across the vast marble expanses of Saint Peter’s; the 
haunting memory of the Gospel chanted in Greek, the perfection 
with which the ritual was carried out without the slightest trace of 
strain or rigidity. But above all there remains the impression made 
by the new Pope himself: it was extraordinary how one felt the 
warm humanity of his personality, especially when he received 
each of the cardinals in turn, with a smile of welcome and a word 
for each. The Coronation of a Pope happens seldom in the lifetime 
of any of us, this time the ceremony was being watched, for the 
first time in history, by millions throughout the world. The Master 
of Ceremonies, on that day, had a great burden of responsibility 
and I should like to mention him here. It was a joy to see the 
authority in his glance, to watch the speed and certainty of the 
gestures with which he controlled the proceedings and directed the 
assistant bishops and prelates. The Coronation of Pope John XXIII 
will fill a bright page in the annals of TV history. 


* * * 


The beginning of a new Dickens serial—Our Mutual Friend is 
one of the few new things to be welcomed on TV. It is surprising 
to see how well Dickens wears; the production in this case with 
“the river” ever present in the background, is all that could be 
desired. The air of mystery suggested, not by the story alone, but 
by the creaking boats and the sinister Riderhood, by the gleam of 
the murky water through the gloom of the London fog—everything 
combines to give the authentic Dickens atmosphere with its 
hints of dark and criminal deeds, its portrayal of the touching 
loyalty and pride of the poor, the wistful sadness of the young 
girl’s fate, compelled as she is to live in such surroundings. This 
weekly half-hour of Our Mutual Friend is worth hours of the patter 
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devoted, week in, week out, to programmes of “entertainment” 
and variety. 

Another ‘‘new” programme which promised well but which 
seems to have disappeared without editorial comment was The 
Lions’ Den. The idea behind this series was an excellent one: a 
challenger was to brave “‘the lions” in theirden, trying by argument 
and reply to their questions to convince them that his opinions 
on a particular theme differed from theirs, but were not unreason- 
able. Three programmes were broadcast in this series, the challengers 
including such stalwarts of the spoken word as Gilbert Harding 
and Sir Brian Horrocks. 

In the first programme Sir Brian faced a group of Quakers in 
their Meeting House: the subject for discussion was ““Whether the 
waging of war (even in a good cause) can be lawful and right’. 
Having made it clear at the start that he respected their views 
though he did not agree with them, Sir Brian proceeded to answer 
the questions put to him. I thought he made his points well: the 
result was a discussion which threw into relief the differences in his 
outlook and that of the Society of Friends on a problem which 
touches us all. 

The second edition of The Lions’ Den was absolutely amazing 
I should not have been surprised if, half-way through, it had been 
taken off the air. The subject for discussion was the proposal to 
introduce laws to limit the immigration of coloured people into 
Great Britain, and the doughty warrior who was prepared to 
uphold this proposal against a group of Jamaicans was an eminent 
London lawyer. The timing of this particular programme could 
hardly have been more unfortunate. It occurred a few weeks after 
the racial riots in Notting Hill, weeks during which the BBC 
decided, in talks and plays, in features and on films to give a strong 
dose of instruction and admonition on the evils of racial dis- 
crimination. And then came this programme in The Lions’ Den. 
The proposal was dynamite; to call the spectacle which ensued 
“‘a discussion” is to misunderstand the meaning of the word. No 
sooner had the unfortunate challenger started to reply to one 
question, than four or five members of the audience were on their 
feet, sometimes asking another question, sometimes trying to 
attract the attention of the chairman, sometimes volubly disapprov- 
ing of what was being said. The chairman had no control over the 
meeting, he constantly interrupted the guest speaker by such 
comments as “In my opinion you have failed utterly to answer the 
question put to you” and passed on to another point. It was, in a 
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way, a terrifying experience to watch this programme. One wondered 
how long the challenger could hold out against such a chaotic, 
dynamic group. At one stage he was asked by what right he 
presumed to support such a proposal. ““By my rights as an English- 
man’’, he replied, to a chorus of disapproval and derision. This was 
a terrifying and, in a way, a tragic programme. One felt that, 
muddled and enraged as they were, the Jamaicans must have done 
their cause harm by their attitude on this occasion. They were 
excited and wrought-up by their miseries, they had a burning sense 
of injustice and they were not prepared to listen to rationalargument. 

Then we had Gilbert Harding, and The Lions’ Den has not been 
heard of since! Comment on his performance, when he faced the 
challenge of the Welsh National Council of the Lord’s Day 
| Observance Society, has been mostly unkind. I wish to make only 
one or two points. I think he gave a wrong impression of his own 
| views by the reiteration of the unfortunate phrase ““Go to Church 
on Sunday morning and then do what you like.’ He seemed com- 
pletely unaware of the interpretations that can be put on this “‘do 
what you like’. It was a pity that no one thought of asking him: 
“Does that mean you can commit murder if you like or sin if you 
like ?”” Yet it was obvious to all but Gilbert Harding that the worthy 
people who were baiting him must have had ideas of evil and 
wrong-doing in mind when he said this. The reiteration of the 
phrase taunted one of his hearers into a crazy piece of pseudo- 
logical reasoning ending up with the conclusion: “‘And so Mr. 
Gilbert Harding is himself the Lord of the Sabbath’. The true 
Harding temper flashed in the quick and angry reply: “If you'll 
pardon my saying so that’s a rather poor joke’’. For the rest, I 
admired the way he roundly admonished them, ‘‘you can be as 
miserable as you like but lay off us’. A confused, unsatisfactory 
programme—if what you were looking for was a reasoned exposition 
of Catholic doctrine on the commandment “To keep holy the 
Sabbath day”; but as Television it was a vivid and lively piece of 
discussion and repartee. All in all, The Lions’ Den has had a stormy 
passage, but it would be a pity if the producer has decided to take 
it off the air for good. 


TV DRAMA 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream in Sunday Night theatre was a 
performance outstanding for technical skill in staging, production, 
and acting. The pace was quick and lively throughout: even the 
Pyramus and Thisbe scenes went off well, no boring long-drawn-out 
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““comic’’(!) scenes of village yokels here: the atmosphere throughout 
was gay and bright and magical. 


RADIO: Network Three 


The current series of talks on The Living Shakespeare is worth 
the attention of students and teachers. Brief illustrated talks by 


experts in various branches of Shakespearian criticism and }" 


production. 


N.I. HOME SERVICE 

The homely accent of Harry Diamond, M.P. and his quick 
sense of humour enlivened a rather typically serious edition of 
Your Questions. Professor Gallie of Q.U.B. gave more than one 
hint that he enjoys “getting a dig at’? hard-headed Northerners who 
are often pathetically provincial in their views. 


ETHNA CONWAY 
Belfast 


A text 


A reader who had promised a text by way of salutation on the 
commencement of our tenth year of publication sends this from 
Jeremias 

Novate vobis novale, 
et nolite serere super spinas 
(4:3) 
which Monsignor Knox renders 


Yours to drive a new furrow, 
Nor sow any longer among the briers. 


W 


| 


News and Views 
ATHER Martin J. Cusack, C.C., Ma,low, County Cork, writes: 


Apropos of Miss Purcell’s report on the Saint Sulpice baptistery 
in the October issue, how about removing the Paschal Candle to 
the baptistery instead of to the sacristy after the Ascension? It 


could be lit for cach baptism and held by the godparents. 


I cannot claim that this is an original idea. I saw it done in 
Wuzburg in Germany. The candle was in a small wrought iron 
wall bracket near the font. The sight of it recalled the liturgy of 
the Resurrection Vigil; it seemed to proclaim that “‘we are buried 
together with Him by baptism unto death, that as Christ is risen 
from the dead so we may walk in the newness of life’’. 


* * 
Dr. Frank McLaughlin, 30 Fitzwilliam Place, Dublin, writes: 


Pius XII was universally recognised as a great and good man. 
By his introduction of the evening Mass and modification of the 


“Eucharistic Fast he has enabled thousands to participate in the 
chief act of Catholic worship and to obtain all the God-given 


graces and favours through the Mass. It is the Mass that matters in 
the world today and by facilitating attendance at the Supreme 
Sacrifice our late Pope has rendered the whole Christian world 
a truly great service. 

During a recent visit to London it was most edifying to note the 
numbers of workers attending evening Mass both on Sundays 
and weekdays. The Service was unhurried and there was no frantic 
rush to leave the church until the priest had left the altar. I am 
informed that since the introduction of the weekday evening Mass 
attendances have increased enormously, especially in districts where 
Irish immigrants are resident. It seems to me that many people 
pray better in the evening, and they also have an opportunity of 
meeting their friends after church. 

In my opinion, the introduction of the evening Mass in this 
country would have similar spiritual and material advantages. 
Most of our city churches are overcrowded on Sunday mornings 
and there is an unavoidable hurry and rush at many of the half-hour 
Masses. An evening Mass would appear to ease the pressure and 
benefit our very excellent, zealous and extremely hardworking 
clergy, who have to fit in so much on a Sunday morning. It would 
benefit many housewives with children to look after, meals to 
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prepare and other essential household chores demanding attention 
on Sundays and Holydays of obligation. In my opinion, the intro- 
duction of a weekday evening Mass would greatly increase 
attendances even in rural Ireland. This of course is merely the 
view of a layman, based on somewhat inadequate and non-scientific 
observation. 


An Irish priest who has served for ten years as a missionary in 
Africa writes apropos of Father Murphy’s articles “‘Teaching the 
Modern Girl’. 


I read with interest the article ““Teaching the Modern Girl” in 
the current issue of your excellent review THE FURROW. I would 
ask you to convey my personal thanks to the author. He has 
in a very clear light exposed a view which will bring mutual under- 
standing and trust between teacher and child, if his ideas are put 
into operation. But you know better than I, how hard it is to make 
innovations in our convent school system. ‘“‘Nihil innovetur nisi 
quod traditum est’’. This dictum is carried to its extreme here in 
Ireland. I myself am a missionary priest with ten years’ experience 
in Africa. I have given retreats each time I came home on leave 
(every five years) and these retreats have been given to nuns as well 
as secondary schoolgirls. So I have a fairly good idea of the enormous 
difference between the mentalities of both. To bridge that gap a 
big step forward has been made by that article I referred to in this 
letter. 

I was giving a retreat recently to Children of Mary in a certain 
convent in Ireland. I wanted to get at the mind of these girls, whose 
ages ranged from fifteen to seventeen years, in order to help and 
instruct them in a practical and useful way. This is how I set about 
it, and the results shocked the Mother Superior, as they did the 
mistress of the school. 

I started a question box, asking the girls to put into it any 
questions they wished answered during the retreat. In order to 
drive out fear and embarrassment and to encourage them to ask 
the question troubling them most I pointed out that all they had 
to do was to write the question, put no name or signature on it, 
fold it up and place it in the box any time during the retreat. The 
box would be left all the time on the altar rails. Then on the last 
evening of the retreat I would open the box and discuss the questions 
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with them. There were in all about 100 questions and at least seventy 
of them dealt with matters de sexto. 

My conclusion is that there is a great need at present to instruct 
our girls in these matters and put them right on the facts of life 
in order to save them from physical and spiritual ruin in after 
school years. Ignorance is no safeguard of innocence for the modern 
girl. A right approach and proper instruction will ease the minds 
of most of our girls growing up today. 

The reaction in that convent was excellent. The Mother Superior 
wished me to give the senior nuns some hints on how to present 
to these girls the facts of life and the dangers they are exposed to 
in society today. This I gladly did. 

I had a copy of the present issue of THE FURROW and asked the 
Rev. Mother to have that article on ‘The Modern Girl” read for 
all the nuns in place of spiritual reading that day. They enjoyed it 
and please God they will put into practice at least some of the 
hints given by the author. 

If you can do anything about an article on how to present the 
facts of life to teenagers you will be doing a great amount of 
good. You know the parents, whose duty it is to do this, shirk it, 
and the nuns avoid it as bad and not proper to talk about. 


* * * 


A lay reader, C. C. Nic Iomhach, 47 Ascal Brian, Muirine, Ath 
Cliath, writes of the same articles: 


Tréasluighiom thu ar son an airteagail fé’n dtideal “Teaching the 
Modern Girl’. Bhi sé sar mhaith agus ta suil agam go mbéidh 
céip de ag gach muinntedir. Ach dar liom-sa ta an t-am tagaithe 
chun ceann d’fhoilsiii freisin dos na buachailli. Ta fhios agam go 
maith go raibh sé bunuighthe ar chaint an Phapa Pius XII, ar 
dheis Dé go raibh a anam, ach in n-Eirinn le fad an 14 anois ta 
géar gha le na leithéad dos na buachailli. 


* * * 


The Belgian pastoral review EVANGELISER (La Pensée Catholique, 
Brussels 4) carries in its issue of September-October 1958 an 
interesting account of missionary mobilisation in a Belgian diocese. 
For some years Mgr. Himner, Bishop of Tournai, has taken a large 
theme for the pro-synodal discussions which are a feature of eccle- 
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siastical life there. Themes for previous years were: “The Parish 
as a Community’, Community Liturgy”, Removal of 
the Catechism”. The theme for 1958 was “‘The Apostolic and 
Missionary Role of the Parish”. In an _ eight-page article 
EVANGELISER summarises the statement issued by the bishop 
following the discussion. The document has in mind throughout 
the specific difficulties and opportunities of the Belgian scene. 
What is particularly interesting is this new kind of wide survey of 
all the activities of a diocese considered from the single central 
standpoint of its missionary obligation. The word is of course not 
narrowed to embrace only what are called the foreign missions, 
though these have an important place. Every institution and work 
in the Church must be made conscious of its missionary role— 
Catholic Action, specialised apostolate, oeuvres of various kinds. 
Speaking of these last, Mgr. Himmer points out their missionary 
obligation of becoming nurseries for the specialised apostolate. 
“The Legion of Mary, for example, should inspire its members 
with a living apostolic flame and also direct those who are capable 
of it towards specialised Catholic Action’. 

Mgr. Himner establishes in the early pages of the report that its 
missionary duty is at the base of the Church’s activity. The diocese 
itself must be aware of its responsibilities both within its territory 
(to the lapsed, the indifferent, the dechristianised, those not of the 
faith) and those beyond its territories. ““‘The bishops’, he writes, 
“are bound to assume collectively (solidairement) in addition to 
the primary mission each has as pastor of his own diocese, the 
care of the apostolic mission of the whole Church and are bound 
to share it with their clergy and their people”’. (p. 140.) 

Mgr. Himner has given good example in this respect, the writer 
of the article in EVANGELISER points out, by sending seven of his 
priests to the Congo and to Ruanda-Urandi, a real sacrifice for a 
diocese which is itself in real need of priests. 


* * * 


The Editor gratefully acknowledges the following donations: 
“For the promotion of the Mission in Latin America in whatever 
‘way the Editor thinks best’—£100 from “A Northern Priest’; 
for the seminary of San Cristobal in Sucre, Bolivia—An Irish Priest, 
‘£10; Mr. Denis McCauley, Alrema, 72 Braemor Road, Rathgar, 
Dublin, £10. 


* * 
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Circumstances have prevented the publication during 1958 of 
three of the twelve articles in the series, ‘“‘The Church”. These articles 
still remain—‘“‘The Hierarchical Church” by Father Joseph Cunnane 
of the Archdiocese of Tuam, which will appear in the January issue; 
“Our Lady and the Church” by Father William Leonard of the 
Archdiocese of Sydney, which we hope to publish in February; 
and ‘‘Ecclesia Mater’? by Father John Quinlan of the University of 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Father Quinlan’s article will be printed in 
the March number. 


Furrow Publications 


The Canon of the Mass. A Study of the Canon with a new translation by 
Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. Price 4d. (post paid 6d.) “The whole render- 
ing is full of dignity and beauty”—Father Clifford Howell, S.J., in THE 
CATHOLIC HERALD. 


The Marriage Liturgy. By Father Donal O'Sullivan, S.J. Price 6d. (post 
paid 8d.), reduction for quantities. A reader writes: “What he has 
written . . . is certainly a small classic. I hope your publication of it 
as a pamphlet will ensure for it a very wide circulation.” 


The Church and the Sick. By Dermot Maclvor. Price 6d. (post paid 8d.), 
reduction for quantities. The loving care of the Church for the sick as 
revealed in the rich treasures she has stored for them in her Ritual will 
surprise and delight the reader. 


The Church and the Emigrant. Reprint of April 1958 symposium. (1/6, 
post paid 1/8). “The issue on ‘The Emigrant’ was tremendously im- 
portant’—Bryan MacMahon. 


Write: The Secretary, “The Furrow,” Maynooth, Ireland. 
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